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+ JUST PUBLISHED! #< 


Sat BUTLER’S 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology 
physiography has placed physical geography among those sciences, 
a knowledge of the elements of which has. become an essential part of 


modern education. 
Recognizing the important position that physical geography now holds 


ie the courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the pub- 


ishers respectfully submit 
 Butler’s Physical Geography 


to the public, with the confidence that its merits as a text-book wil Ibe 


at once recognized. 
+ | It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, me- | 


teorology and ocean hydrography 


It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, | 
‘| Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have 


placed physical geography ina leading position among the physical sciences. 


THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the 


leading principles are kept clearly in view. Other relevant matter 
is placed in foot notes. 

THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that have yet ap- 
peared in a text-book. They were compiled from the latest reports and 
charts issued by the U. S. Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the 
British Admiralty. 

The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J]. W. Redway, 
a Specialist in physical geography, an extensive traveler, and a practical 


| teacher. 


= H. BUTLER & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT WASHINGTON. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


HE meeting of the Department of Su- 

perintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association assembled at the Franklin 
School Hall, Washington, D. C., Feb. 14, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., for a three days’ ses- 
sion. The attendance of representative ed- 
ucational men and women, from all sections 
of the United States, was unusually large at 
the opening of the session, and representa- 
tive of every department of school work. 


The Association was called promptly to | 


order by the president, Newton C. Dough- 
erty, Supt. of Schools, Peoria, Illinois. 


offered by Rev. C. C. Meador, of Washing- 
ton. In the report here given, for which 
we are indebted to our enterprising and ex- 


cellent contemporaries, the Mew Lngland | 


Journal of Education and the New York 
School Journal, we present the various im- 
portant subjects discussed at as great length 
as our space will permit. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Mr. Charles H. Ham, of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, read a very able and suggestive paper 
on the question, ‘‘ How and to What Extent 
can Manual Training be Engrafted on our 
System of Public Schools? ’’ 

The effort to avoid labor is the chief curse of 
the human race. Idleness is a social crime. 
Work is the law of life, and hence the duty of 
all. It is the most potent of educational forces. 
Illustrations of this fact may be found in the 
extremes of art—in the early Italian painters 








and sculptors, whose fingers were disciplined to 
skill in the goldsmith’s shop ; and in the lives 
of the world's distinguished mechanics, notably 
that of George Stephenson, who compassed 
more good for man than all the soldiers, states- 
men, and scholars of his time. Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Carlyle, Huxley, Spencer, Dr. Mauds- 
ley, and Ruskin, were cited as authorities in 
support of the educational value of drawing, 
object lessons, and constructive exercises. 
There is abundance of room for manual 
training in the schools. The students of the 


| manual training schools of Chicago, St. Louis, 


An | 
opening hymn was sung by a class of pupils | 
from the Franklin School, and prayer was | 


Toledo, Philadelphia, and Boston, spend three 
hours a day in hand work, and yet make as 
much academic progress as the pupils in the 
city high schools. This is the most important 
fact ever disclosed by educational history; for 
it not only proves that there is room in the high 
schools for manual training, but it shows con- 
clusively its superiority over prevailing methods 
of instruction. Doubtless this is revolution. 
But revolution, far from being the equivalent of 
destruction, is the great conserving force. Rev- 
olutions represent the steps of human progress. 
But the conservative always cries “ Halt!"’ He 
is always holding the citadel and always losing 
it. The false notion that hand work is degrad- 
ing must give way. It has no legitimate place 
in existing social conditions. It is an insult to 
industry, talent, and genius—the triple power 
that moves the modern world. And this power 
must control the schools. 

Labor alone is fundamental. We do not live 
by literature, but by labor. Let the hand of 
labor be unlifted and there ensues an unfruitful 
pause. Silence in the field, the factory, and the 
shop means want equally in the palace and the 
hut. The hand which feeds, clothes, houses, 
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and warms the whole human race must be 
trained. The question how, and to what ex- 
tent, can manual training be engrafted on our 
system of public schools, is not to be answered 
in thirty minutes, nor at all byalayman. Upon 
school superintendents rests this responsibility. 
Until work instruction shall have been widely 
introduced it cannot be systematized. Many 
exercises will be tried; some will be found to 
possess greater pedagogic value than others. 
The best will be retained, the poorest discarded. 
So the new methods will be organized. 

Labor is as sacred as manhood, and hence a 
fit basis for education. Labor is not a commo- 
dity, because no power can reduce it to posses- 
sion in the hands of the-alleged purchaser; it 
is a spark of divinity. Work, then, being di- 
vine, is a worthy foundation on which to build 
the educational structure. All men ought to be 
made familiar, experimentally, with the toil and 
thought that enter into the construction of those 
things of use and beauty which contribute to 
the welfare of the human family. So only can 
we realize the social and economic value of the 
men and women who perform the hand labor 
of the race. The labor question has been 
raised, and it must be settled justly. It will 
press more heavily upon our children than it 
does upon us. Let us prepare them for the dis- 
cussion by making the schools the workshops 
of humanity. 

The question of questions remains: How 
shall all children be gathered into the schools 
and kept there, from the kindergarten age to 
the age of physical maturity? The progress 
made in product-multiplying machinery per- 
mits us to dispense with the labor of children. 
It is the shame of the age that pale-faced, hol- 
low-eyed children should toil, that men and 
women may rest and feast. Against this I pro- 
test and say, without reserve, that it is the duty 
of the great army of educators of the country 
to enter upon a crusade for the rescue of the 
millions of innocents from the neglect, the stu- 
pidity, and the brutality of man. 

Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., 
followed Mr. Ham, and opposed the views 
advanced by those who proposed to engraft 
such training on the public schools. The 
apparent demand for this kind of training 
lacks unity. Its advocates do not agree in 
its purpose. This demand rests upon a wide- 
spread denunciation of the aims and results 
of the public schools: 1st. That pupils ac- 
quire a contempt for honest toil. The very 
opposite, Mr. Marble claimed, was true ; 


.and the chief obstacle to the usefulness of 


the schools is the desire of the children to 
leave and go to work. 2d. That the high 


‘schools, especially, beget an ambition for 


literary or professional pursuits. On the 


‘contrary, statistics prove that no undue pro- 


portion of the pupils engage in these pur- 
suits. The speaker denied also the charges 
that under the present system the faculty of 


observation is not cultivated, and the as- 














sumption that pupils have not the use of 
their hands. 

The mind chiefly needs training, and the 
bodily activity least requires it as the child 
enters school. Such training, he said, 
would not cure all social evils, strikes, fail- 
ures, and political dishonesty. _ Good 
teaching, and not manual training, is nec- 
essary for right mental culture. Special 
training schools, like those at Chicago and 
St. Louis, are useful. Manual training 
should not be engrafted, except in the gen- 
eral form of drawing and elementary model- 
ing. Special schools should be created as 
fast as they are needed. ‘The tendency is 
to include too much in the public school 
course. This training should be provided 
for outside. Like the wooden horse in an- 
cient Troy, the carpenter’s shop in the pub- 
lic school would prove destructive. We do 
not need engrafting, and we do not wish to 
uproot the tree. What we need, if any- 
thing, is more shrubbery and trees in the 
vacant spots in.the field of life—that is, 
special schools. 

H. H. Belfield, Director of the Manual 
Training School of Chicago, said: 

No system of culture is worthy of the name 
that is not broad enough to cover the idea of 
discipline and utility. ‘Ihe best educated man 
is he who has been harmoniously developed in 
the physical, mental, and moral powers. In 
different countries the training of pupils for the 
work of life varies. The well-educated man 
has many fields open to him, while for the lower 
grades of elementary education the opportuni- 
ties are comparatively few. There should be 
trade schools, and the public schools should fit 
the young by teaching the alphabet of this cul- 
ture for admission to these schools. The Train- 
ing School at Chicago was founded by an asso- 
ciation of merchants, men who knew the prac- 
tical needs of our age. It was first advocated 
in the public press by a lawyer, Col. Augustus 
Jacobson, and by Charles H. Ham, neither of 
the two being a teacher. The school was or- 
ganized and is owned by the Commercial Club 
of Chicago, an association of sixty merchants 
and manufacturers, mostly merchants, not a 
professional man of any kind among them. 
Some of these sixty men are not what we call 
educated men; others are college-bred. Not 
the style of college-bred men, however, who 
decry collegiate training because it does not 
produce ready-made bookkeepers or railroad 
men, but men who advocate the study of Latin 
and Greek from a business foint of view. 
These men founded the Chicago Manual Train- 
ing School; and there was not a schoolmaster 
among them. 

To these facts may be added another, viz., 
that the great majority of visitors to the Chicago 
Manual Training School are business men, 
lawyers, and doctors, and they all regret that it 
was not their good fortune to have such training. 
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The clergymen and the teachers—the men who 
come into contact with the world least of all— 
generally eye it askance. Is it not possible that 
a wider acquaintance with the actual needs of 
the age might change the views of the peda- 
gogues and the ministers? Are not we school- 
masters disposed to believe that there is no ed- 
ucation except 400% education? Dowe not act 
on the hypothesis, even if we disclaim it, that 
the object of education is knowledge, ignoring 
the fundamental fact that the great end of edu- 
cation is action through knowledge? Pestalozzi 
said, ‘‘ Education is the generation of power.” 
Huxley says, ‘‘What men need is as much 
knowledge as they can assimilate and organize 
into a basis for action.” 

Our plans of primary education change as the 
nature of the child is better understood. The 
kindergarten is a great step in the direction of 
training the child in accordance with the laws 
of its being. I expect to see the use of ¢hings 
encroach still more on the use of doo%s, in the 
early years of the child’s school life. Rous- 
seau's remark is certainly true of the child in 
his early years: ‘‘ One hour's work will teach 
your pupil more things than he can remember 
from a whole day's explanations.”’ I am not 
surprised that a ‘“‘connecting class’’ has been 
found necessary between the kindergarten and 
the primary school. The primary school 
methods repress the child's demands for activity 
of body (and of mind, also), instead of direct- 
ing them. Those restless energies of the fledg- 
ling should be w//ized in his education, instead 
of being considered obstacles to it. The child 
is mischievous because he has nothing else to 
do with his Aands. In my judgment, manual 
training would pay its cost simply as an aid to 
discipline. In no school are there such oppor- 
tunities for practical joking and other forms of 
mischief as in a manual training school, and in 
no school is there so little. The kindergarten 
is the great advance step in the proper training 
of the young child, but there is need of an in- 
termediate class between that and the primary 
grade. The public sentiment has at length 
been reached on this subject, and the future is 
not in doubt. Manual training is demanded 
and will be granted. The schools will soon 
furnish this culture. 


M. A. Newell, Superintendent of Schools 
of Maryland, replied to the points made by 
Dr. Marble, and happily presented the 
value of manual training in preparing for 
life’s great work. Henry R. Waite, of 
New York, believed in manual training, but 
did not think it could be introduced into all 
the schools of this country. Supt. Wm. E. 
Anderson, of Milwaukee, thought we should 
make the solution of this question more 
practical. We discuss over and over again 
these reformatory measures, but very little 
change has been made in the courses of 
study. He moved that a committee of 
seven be appointed by this department to 
report one year hence,—to outline a course 
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of instruction that will give us some prac- 
tical basis of action. The motion was 
adopted and the committee announced at a 
later session. 

Dr. Jerome Allen, of New York, thought 
the resolution of Mr. Anderson was a move 
in the right direction. The kindergarten 
is essentially manual training and has been 
widely adopted. Among others who took 
part at the discussion were Nicholas M, 
Butler, president of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association of New York City, and 
Supt. W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ham, of Chicago, closed the discus- 
sion, devoting his time to the paper of Mr. 
Marble. The discussion was listened to by 
the audience with intense interest, and it was 
evident that this subject is one engaging 
the earnest attention of the educators of the 
country. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The first paper was read by Hon. Jesse 
B. Thayer, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Wisconsin. His topic was, 
‘* What is the Purpose of County Institutes, 
and How is it Best Secured ?’’ As the basis 
of discussion Mr. Thayer outlined the sys- 
tem in operation in Wisconsin. 


The present function of the Teachers’ Institute 
is not for detailed instruction to teachers. Its work 
is to stimulate the general work of the teachers. 
The first stage is to gather teachers at the great 
centres of population to listen to lectures. The 
second is devoted to more detailed discussions 
of pedagogical principles and methods; and 
the third object is to give more or less instruc- 
tion bearing upon the branches to be taught in 
the schools. The institutes are sustained by 
State law, under the supervision of the Board 
of Regents and of the State Superintendent of 
Instruction. One of the professors of each of 
the State Normal Schools is specially employed 
in Institute work a portion of each year. The 
Institutes are held at two seasons of the year; 
one of two or three weeks in April, and longer 
terms in July and August. These Institutes are 
managed by a plan made by a Committee of 
the Board of Regents. The Institute work is 
developed by means of a syllabus provided by 
the committee for use of the instructors. It in- 
cludes school economy and management, and 
professional training of the teacher, and its aim 
is not to do academical work. ‘‘ What to do, 
and how to do it ?’”’ should be the great work of 
these aids, to stimulate the great body of teach- 
ers to do better work, and indirectly to awaken 
an interest in the public mind. The purpose of 
the Institute is best met by organizing it on the 
plane of intellectual improvement in the work 
of teaching. 

Referring to the historical facts that mark the 
development of the Institute in Wisconsin, he 
said that during the initial stage it was charac- 
terized by large and enthusiastic meetings of 
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teachers and patrons, for a brief period, who 
sat silently in admiration of the eloquence of 
the distinguished educators from abroad who 
addressed them, or were interested by local 
talent in the discussion of corporal punishment 
and moral suasion, word-method and alphabetic 
method of teaching reading, oral and written 
methods of teaching spelling, the purpose being 
temporary and preparatory only. During thesec- 
ond stage it was characterized by a tendency to 
extend the time of the Institute from a few days 
to as many weeks, and to substitute the idea of 
school for that of convention and the stern real- 
ities of ignorance of teachers upon the subject 
to be taught for the enthusiasm of eloquent 
speeches and interesting discussions. The in- 
stitute served the purpose of establishing, in a 
general way, a standard for qualification for 
teachers in the branches required to be taught, 
and its results in this respect were of great value. 
The teacher ought to expect to obtain from in- 
stitute instruction ideas that will suggest better 
methods, and enthusiasm in his work, and, in 
fact, he ought toobtain additional knowledge in 
the subjects to be taught. That the institute 
may be organized with a view of accomplishing 
this comprehensive purpose, it is necessary that 
there should be a local superintendent to whom 
the teachers are responsible for their legal qual- 
ifications. The superintendent should be as- 
sisted in the work of the institute by one or more 
persons who are something more than success- 
ful teachers, assistants who see clearly the laws 
of mental growth and power and the unfolding 
of the branches to be taught in harmony with 
these laws. They should see the evolution of 
the child's moral nature, and know what man- 
agement will guide it from the condition of obe- 
dience to authority and external requirements, 
to the condition of self-control and obedience 
to morallaw. They must know the attainments 
of the teachers whom they instruct, must under- 
stand the conditions under which their work is 
done, and be apt in turning to account varied 
experiences as a means of lifting into conscious- 
ness the idea and principles that underlie suc- 
cessful teaching and management. 

State Supt. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, 
followed, sketching the method of conduct- 
ing institutes that tends to leave the teachers 
with a mass of unassimilated matter and 
want of harmony in the instruction given in 
them. Much contradictory instruction is 
given by hobbyists, tending to confuse the 
teachers rather than to aid them to better 
work. He closed with the suggestion that 
the institute could be combined with teach- 


ers’ reading circles. 

State Supt. Harvey M. La Follette, of In- 
diana: The evolution of the County Insti- 
tute has varied greatly in different states. 
Many have passed the point in which mere 
text-book and elementary instruction is 
given, and in which progressive professional 
work is being done. In Indiana there are 


fourteen thousand teachers, many of whom 
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are more or less incompetent to do their work. 
In regard to the length of institute terms he 
thought they should be longer than one 
week. He favored two, three, or even four 
weeks, as the length of an institute. The 
reading circles are doing a great work in 
Indiana. One of the obstacles to institute 
work is the ignorance and incompetency of 
county superintendents. Manuals are issued 
for guidance by a committee of the State 
Board of Education, that cover the general 
ground of Iustitute work. Natural method 
work is an important part of the work. 
Supplementary work, such as the informa- 
tion of reading circles, is another mission of 
the institute. 

State Supt. Richard Edwards presents the 
following as to the Institutes of Illinois: 


1. They are conducted under the direction 
and authority of the county superintendents of 
schools. But the instructors employed must be 
licensed by the state superintendent. In all 
other respects the entire responsibility comes 
upon the county superintendent. He fixes the 
course of study, appoints the conductor and the 
instructors, with the qualification just named, 
and determines every question that arises con- 
cerning the management of the institute. 

2. The law requires that the institute shall 
continue at least five days. Asa matter of fact, 
in most cases, it continues from two to four 
weeks. As a rule the county superintendent 
prolongs the meeting as long as his funds will 
permit. 

3. The course of study is commonly, and 
perhaps always, both academic and profes- 
sional. In this matter a judicious superintend- 
ent considers the local wants of the teachers 
and of the schools. In some of the counties 
few persons ever apply for situations as teachers 
who are not well prepared in the academic 
studies. For such the most valuable training 
will be in the principles and methods of educa- 
tion. In many counties this part of the work is 
emphasized, and by far the larger part of the 
time is devoted to it. But in some counties the 
preparation of teachers is less perfect, and 


| drill in academic work is really necessary. 


This, however, is so conducted, academic in- 
struction is so given, as to illustrate the best 
methods and to exhibit the truest principles of 
teaching. Probably in no institute held in this 
state is the work exclusively professional or ex- 
clusively academic. 

4. The cost of conducting the teachers’ insti- 
tutes in this state varies greatly. In some cases 
it does not exceed $50, in others it amounts to 
$600. This depends largely upon the size of 
the county, the number of persons who apply 
for tegchers’ certificates, and the liberality of 
the county board of supervisors. 

5. The funds for the support of the institutes 
are derived from: a. The fees paid by candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates. Every applicant 
for an examination for such certificate, and for 
each renewal thereof, is required to pay a fee 
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of one dollar. 4. Besides this, the county su- 
perintendent is directed to demand a registra- 
tion fee of one dollar each for every member of 
the institute who does not hold a certificate, or 
who has not paid an examination fee. This 
money the county superintendent is required to 
pay into the county treasury, and it can only be 
drawn out therefrom upon orders to defray ex- 
enses of the institute which the county super- 
intendents are authorized to hold. County 
boards sometimes aid the superintendents with 
appropriations from county funds. 

6. Every person holding a valid teacher's 
certificate from the county superintendent is en- 
titled to five days’ gratuitous instruction in the 
county institute. Ifthe institute continues for a 
longer period, such a tuition fee may be charged 
as the county superintendent deems advisable, 
and the teachers are willing to pay. In some 
instances the funds in the hands of the superin- 
tendents are sufficient to continue the institute 
gratuitously for two or more weeks. 

7. Besides these institutes, shorter meetings 
of teachers are provided for in a law passed by 
the last legislature. The time spent by teachers 
in attendance upon such meetings, to the extent 
of five days in the year and three days during 
any one term, is considered as school time, and 
the teachers are paid for such attendance as if 
they had been employed in their schools. This 
law would apply, also, to attendance upon reg- 
ular institutes for the indicated number of days, 
if they should be held during term time. As a 
matter of fact our regular institutes are mostly 
held during the summer vacation. 

State Superintendent E. E. Higbee, of 
Pennsylvania, said: In my judgment, under 
proper limitations of law, the whole respon- 
sibility of the County Institute should be 
thrown upon the County Superintendent. 
All the purposes to be served by the insti- 
tutes are properly within his jurisdiction. 
The teachers, acting under his certificates 
and his inspection, are to assemble together 
at his call. Hecan best determine, in con- 
junction with other Superintendents, the 
most appropriate time and place for such 
assembling. The instruction to be given, if 
at all adapted to the specific work of the 
teachers, he can best determine and procure, 
from the very fact that by critical observa- 
tion, he knows the defects which should be 
corrected, the encouragements which are 
needed, and the false tendencies which 
should be checked. So also in regard to 
the general influence to be exerted on the 
community at large, his advice and direc- 
tion must be of large help to the State De- 
partment, present, so far as possible, either 
through the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction or one of his deputies. This very 
responsibility, challenging the County Sup- 
erintendent in full, awakens energy and 
strengthens resolution, and every success 
stimulates to still greater activity. 
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With the teachers properly remunerated 
for their attendance and the responsibility 
confronting the Superintendent to see that 
their interests are faithfully subserved, which, 
of itself, as before said, calls out his very 
best efforts, we have the best assurance, we 
believe, of a well-conducted and profitable 
County Institute. 

State Supt. A. S. Draper, of New York, 
followed, and took ground against large in- 
stitutes ; he thought the tendency was to 
have too much lecturing in them. He ad- 
vocated holding institutes in term time, and 
not in vacation. It is wrong to tax teach- 
ers to that extent. The attendance should 
be compulsory, and teachers should be paid 
for their time, the same as though they were 
teaching. The teachers should be present 
during all the sessions of an institute. In- 
stitute work should not be left exclusively 
to county commissioners. The New York 
system is to hold institutes at fixed times 
designated by the county commissioner. 
All the expenses are paid from the state 
treasury. ‘There is a regular corps of insti- 
tute conductors who are each paid $2,500 a 
year. One conductor is assigned to each 
institute. He, in connection with the local 
committee, prepares the programme, which 
is printed weeks before the institute opens. 
Each teacher in attendance is requested to 
ask questions and make suggestions, and it 
is thus made a real Teachers’ /nstttute. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 
The first paper was by Hon. A. F. Draper, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of New York. Topic: ‘‘How Shall the 
Qualifications of Teachers be Determined?’’ 
Who shall be permitted to teach in the pub- 
lic schools, and by whom, in what manner, and 
upon what general principles, shall the qualifi- 
cations of teachers be determined, is a question 
than which there is none more vital connected 
with the administration of schools. It goes to 
the very root of all substantial school work. 
When an unqualified person is certified under 
legal forms and by the law's officers to be qual- 
ified, it not only casts reproach and discredit 
upon the law and its officers, but it brings school 
administration into contempt. He has a certain 
advantage over his qualified neighbor engaged 
in the same work, for he is willing to work for 
less money and submit to more indignities, and, 
accordingly, he finds the most ready employ- 
ment. So long as an indiscriminate issuance 
of certificates continues in any state, no matter 
whether under the forms of law or not, there 
can be no such thing as a teaching profession, 
no general and proper exaltation of the teacher's 
vocation, and no systematic organization for 
aggressive and progressive educational work. 
From the early days there have existed some 
legal provisions against unqualified teachers. 
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All of the States have provided some statutory 
method for determining and certifying the qual- 
ifications of teachers. Each State has a way 
peculiar to itself. The school laws of the dif- 
ferent States indicate that examinations are 
held and licenses issued by or under the direc- 
tion of State Boards in the West, by county 
boards in the South, while in conservative New 
England the old-fashioned, time-honored school 
committee-men inspect the schools and license 
the teachers. I presume I am not wide of the 
mark in saving that there are three classes of 
authorities for granting licenses in the different 
States, viz., a state board or superintendent, 
normal schools, and county or district boards or 
commissioners in the country, and city boards 
or superintendents in the cities. Jn many 
cases where licenses are issued by state author- 
ities, they are predicated upon the action of 
local boards or officers. In most cases these 
local officials are elected by popular vote. Or- 
dinarily they are not required to show that they 
possess qualifications for determining the qual- 
ifications of others. They do not follow any 
systematic or open-handed procedure, ex- 
cept in cases when a capable man with a stiff 
backbone establishes one for himself. Fre- 
quently they are incapable of holding exami- 
nations. In other cases the forms of an exam- 
ination are gone through with, but it is only a 
farce. The opportunities for corruption are 
open, and instances thereof are not unknown. 
We have in this country no proper system for 
determining the qualifications of teachers; 
there are no adequate safeguards against the 
issuance of certificates to persons having neither 
the intellectual qualifications, nor the moral fit- 
ness, nor the practical common sense, essential 
in an instructor of youth. 

The educational problem in the United States 
is continually becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. Our population is advancing rapidly, and 
the accretions are not in all cases desirable. 
We have yet no adequate system for compelling 
attendance upon the schools, and our unedu- 
cated class is not getting smaller. The fulland 
permanent success of our form of government 
depends upon a school system which shall be 
established upon so firm a foundation that it 
will be able to cope successfully with the situa- 
tion of the future, no matter how troublesome 
or difficult it may become. Such a school es- 
tablishment must be an entirely different affair 
from the one we have employed in the earlier 
development of the republic. It can result only 
from more general governmental aid and more 
direct and complete governmental control of the 
schools. 

It is an accepted doctrine in this country that 
governments shall exercise only such powers as 
are necessary to attain the ends of government, 
that the general government shall not trench 
upon the prerogatives of the states, and that the 
states shall not undertake to control affairs 
which may as well be left to localities. It is 


vital, however, that there shall he enough of 
governmental support and direction in all school 
affairs to insure the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose for which schools are maintained. 
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We have come to learn in the course of time 
that we must not only have schools, but that we 
must have a comprehensive, harmonious, and 
progressive system of schools. By almost com- 
mon consent in our generation, there must be 
firmly established a general system of education 
which shall be adequately supported and wisely 
directed, which shall be free to all, as a common 
right. 

If states may rightfully take charge of a gen- 
eral educational system among their people to 
some extent, then they may and must do so to 
an extent sufficient to accomplish the end for 
which an educational system is maintained, and 
states must more thoroughly and effectually 
supervise and direct school affairs in the future 
than in the past, if they would make sure of 
universal education, to an extent which will 
justify general taxation for the support of schools. 
The qualifications of teachers in the public 
schools should be determined under the super- 
vision and control of state authorities acting 
pursuant to general and well-known regulations. 
If experience has taught anything, it is that nor- 
mal training is necessary to the equipment of a 
good teacher. If all our teachers could be re- 
quired to secure their certificates only at the end 
of a regular course of professional work in a 
Normal School, maintained and directed by the 
state, it would be well, but that is clearly im- 
practicable. 

If teachers could be licensed directly and ex- 
clusively by state boards or state superintend- 
ents, pursuant to stated and public examinations 
governed by published regulations, the work 
would undoubtedly be well done, and the in- 
terests of the school system would unquestion- 
ably be protected. But it is better and more in 
accordance with the ideas of government to 
which we have been schooled, for states to con- 
trol and direct the matter through local officers, 
than exclusively through officials so far removed 
from the people. What is necessary is that the 
official, whatever his grade or station, shall be 
the agent of and be made to carry out a system, 
rather than be left to his own judgment orcaprice. 
Examining and licensing teachers by one man 
or by a small body of men will never have public 
confidence unless the action is open-handed 
and above-board, governed by a fixed and well 
understood system of procedure which will do 
away with any likelihood of things being done 
about which the public do not know. Good 
systems work well and save a great deal of wear 
and tear upon men; there is a possibility of bad 
or weak men getting into official stations, and 
even good men go astray now and then. 

How is the state to determine the qualifica- 
tions of teachers over a wide expanse of terri- 
tory, embracing great cities as well as sparsely 
settled country, if not through normal schools, 
or State officials directly ? It may do so through 
city superintendents or county or district com- 
missioners. In that case it should make sure 
that they are able to show proper qualifications. 
It may provide that certificates shall be granted 
only after stated public examinations, which 
shall be conducted, at least in part, in writing. 
The question papers should previously be pre- 
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sented to and approved by the state board, and 
kept for the subsequent inspection of any in- 
terested person. The answer paper should also 
be kept on file and subject to the inspection of 
persons interested. Now, if in addition to this, 
examinations are held simultaneously through- 
out the state upon specified days, and if the 
question papers are first prepared by the state 
authorities and forwarded to the local superin- 
tendent or commissioner under seal, to be 
opened only after the class has assembled, and 
if the answer papers of such candidates as the 
local examiner approves, are forwarded to the 
State Department for review and approval, the 
arrangement is still more perfect, for it has the 
advantage of uniformity throughout the state. 

In this way the state does not undertake to 
say who shall teach in the public schools, but it 
does say, as it ought to, who shall #o/ do so. It 
eliminates favoritism from the problem, it pro- 
tects the local officials, it puts candidates upon 
their merits, it helps the capable and the worthy, 
it gains and holds public confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the schools. Holding the stand- 
ards of qualification in its own hands, it can 
make them low at first and raise them gradually 
as circumstances will permit. 

The authority to determine the qualifications 
of teachers ought never to be given to the per- 
son or board having the power to employ 
teachers, and the person or board exercising 
one power ought never to be dependent upon 
the person or board possessing the other. 

The certificates should be so framed as to 
conform to the examination upon which they 
are based. They should show upon their face 
just what they are worth. They should indicate 
when and where and upon what subjects the 
holder was examined, and the standing upon 
each study covered by the examination. They 
should be made for a comparatively brief time 
in the lowest grade, and the time should be 
lengthened as the grade advances, until the 
teacher is relieved from all further examination 
and given a life certificate. This gives teachers 
something to work for; it stimulates effort all 
along the line; it aids the most worthy, and se- 
cures and holds for the school system the best 
and most experienced. If, in addition to this, 
it is arranged that the lower grade certificates 
shall never be issued to the same person more 
than a given number of times, that the new 
comers must make some progress or go out, an 
additional incentive to industry is introduced 
which will not fail to be effectual. 


After a brief recess, the discussion of Sup- 
erintendent Draper’s paper was opened by 
State Supt. E. E. Higbee, of Pennsylvania. 


Great difficulties must be met in the effort to 
ascertain the qualifications of those desiring to 
enter upon any public vocation. After once 
entering upon the practical duties of the voca- 
tion, the success of the candidate may be ‘re- 
garded the most secure and ready test of 
qualification. 

In the legal profession the lawyer's actual 
success in practice, his pleas before the judge, 
his arguments before the jurors, and his wise 
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counsel to parties entering upon any form of 
litigation or business, form a fair test of his gen- 
eral and specific qualifications for the work of 
his calling. But all these tests are wanting in 
reference to the novitiate who has had no pro- 
fessional experience. Hence it has been found 
necessary among lawyers to guard with great 
care against the danger of incompetency, by 
testing the qualifications of those becoming 
students at law, as well as of those who wish to 
be admitted to the bar as actual practitioners. 
The same is the case with other professions. 
The physician must have his well-attested cre- 
dentials before entering upon his professional 
work, so also the clergyman, and so also the 
teacher. 

There are three classes of teachers whose 
qualifications are to be ascertained through the 
test of examinations, or close, critical inspec- 
tions: First, that large body of candidates who 
have had no practical experience in teaching; 
second, those candidates who have had some 
professional experience, and desire to have 
their advanced professional skill properly and 
officially recognized ; and third, those that are in 
our normal schools, fitting themselves by spe- 
cific professional studies and practice for their 
chosen calling. 

The first offers the most difficulties. All the 
examinations in either class_must be by State 
authority, and under proper legal regulations 
and limitations. But in the case of the first 
class of candidates, insomuch as no data of pro- 
fessional experience can come into view, the 
examination must chiefly concern itself with 
scholastic attainments and personal character, 
and should be as rigid and sifting as the condi- 
tions and the locality will allow. It has gener- 
ally been found most convenient to adopt the 
county divisions of a State already definitely 
fixed, and commission a qualified Superintend- 
ent of each county to conduct these examina- 
tions under certain clearly defined limits; 
namely, that the established minimum course of 
studies must be thoroughly taken up by the 
examined, that no study whatever should be 
taught ‘by any teacher who has not been ex- 
amined therein, and that proper notice be given 
of the examinations, that the school boards may 
be present if so desiring. 

The certificate based upon such an examina- 
tion must be a provisional one. The examina- 
tions discover a fair knowledge of the branches 
embraced in the State curriculum, a good de- 
gree of general information, a spirit of studious 
inquiry, an earnestness of moral character, and 
a dawning sense of professional responsibility, 
but nothing more. As yet it cannot be said 
with any positiveness, that he will prove a suc- 
cessful teacher, without this important proviso, 
that, if he carry into the ethical work of the 
school-room the application of his attainments 
and general culture of life, he will become a: 
good professional teacher. The certificate,, 
from the very circumstances of the case, mustz 
be provisional, and valid only for a brief period, . 
a period never longer than one year. The cer- 
tificate should be within the full jurisdiction of 
the commissioned County Superintendent, ex-- 
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cepting the limitations already referred to. If 
occasion arises from serious complaints, or the 
discovery of great defect in administration, or 
otherwise by means of critical inspection, the 
Superintendent should have power to annul the 
certificate ; or if the school directors discover 
moral incompetency, they should exercise the 
right of jurisdiction, and dismiss the teacher. 

With a fixed curriculum there is no advan- 
tage to be gained by the State Superintendent's 
formulating the questions which the County 
Superintendents should use, and filing away in 
his office the questions and answers of such a 
tentative work as that relating to a provisional 
certificate. It may be thought that in the rejec- 
tion of candidates, injustice may sometimes be 
done, and that there should be the right of ap- 
peal. By opening this door, in all probability 
the poorer class of candidates would be a source 
of continual worriment to all concerned, and 
lower the whole character of the examinations. 
The effort should be to elevate the necessary 
requirements of the County Superintendent, to 
guard against the possibility of his selfish use of 
his office. 

In regard to the second class, everything 
must depend upon the close and critical inspec- 
tion of the schools to know whether the teacher 
is worthy to be advanced to the grade of a pro- 
fessional teacher. His whole system of work, 
and his influence for good in awakening stud- 
ious habits among the children, the power of his 
personal presence in the school-room, must 
come under inspection close and frequent, and 
if all this be satisfactory, he can safely pass be- 
yond the ranks of a provisional teacher. The 


judge of all this must be the inspector himself, 
assisted by what he may gain from the best edu- 
cated men of the community whose judgment 


may be of value. Beyond this the direct juris- 
diction of the county superintendent should 
not extend. A new body of examiners should 
now enter the field to give the last certificate 
which claims permanency. The county sup- 
erintendent and school directors, however, 
prepare the way for this, and their preparatory 
endorsement of the candidate for the higher 
examination should be made an obligation of 
law. This new committee of examiners, while 
within the county, should not have sole jurisdic- 
tion. The whole work should be submitted to 
the highest authority of the State, which should 
now come in and review the whole case before 
giving what may be termed a permanent com- 
mission to teach. 

The third is a very distinct class, and there 
are very many elements to help in ascertaining 
qualifications. The school itself, which as a 
State Normal School, is subject to State supervis- 
ion in its whole work ; the frequent tests which the 
teachers of these schools have applied, and the 
examination by State authority of all candidates 
for graduation help. Yet even with all these, 
no higher grade of certificate can be given with 
any degree of safety, than that of good scholar- 
ship in the branches of study, a fair knowledge 
-of the philosophy and history of education, and 
a careful study and practice of methods in the 
:model school. Not yet can we say what power 





may be shown when the actual school-room is 
entered, when the solemn relation of teacher 
and taught is pressed upon the consciousness, 
when mind meets mind and will meets will, and 
soul looks into soul—deep answering to deep. 
So even here the certificate should not have 
permanent validity beyond what it certifies to. 
It must be limited until full professional success 
warrants the closing diploma which makes the 
page a belted knight now ready to enter the lists 
as one whose mettle has been fully tried. 

The discussion was continued by Ex- 
County Supt. W. W. Woodruff, of New- 
town, Pa. It is easy to formulate a system, 
but the difficulty is to get proper men to 
work it wisely. The county superintend- 
ent in Pennsylvania is elected by the school 
officers of the towns, and holds office three 
years. He has great power, and is brought, 
in the examinations of teachers, in personal 
contact with them. Written examinations 
are not entirely satisfactory. Many can 
answer in words accurately, and yet have 
no adequate comprehension of the subject. 
The examiner should have more time for the 
proper examination of teachers. 

State Supt. D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota, 
followed in this discussion: The duty of the 
State to tax its property for the support of 
popular education is the basis of the law re- 
quiring every parent to send his children to 
school. The obligation laid upon the tax- 
payer and the parent imply the correspond- 
ing obligation on the part of the State to 
guarantee that the money of the State shall 
be expended for the support of competent 
instruction for the children of the State. 
This means that the State should see to it 
that some effectual method of certifying 
teachers should be provided by the State. 
The general and governing principles should 
be agreed upon here. ‘The details and 
adaptation in methods and machinery must 
be left to the several states. 


GREETINGS FROM THE ‘‘ GOLDEN GATE.’’ 


The following telegram was read from 
Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of California: 

Zo President Dougherty: The local Executive 
Committee of San Francisco of the National Educa- 
tional Association meeting of 1888, by resolution, 
hereby sends cordial and fraternal greetings to you, 
and through you to the Department now in session at 
the nation’s capital, wishing you a most interesting 
and profitable meeting. The invitation heretofore 
extended to you all to attend the session of the Asso- 
ciation here next July, is hereby renewed and spec- 
ially emphasized. ‘Lhe most complete arrangements 
are making to insure the success not only of the gen- 
eral, but of the department meetings. and to extend 
to our guests a genuine Californian welcome. It is 
desired that the members of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence shall confidently assure the people of 
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their respective states that they cannot come to Cali- 
fornia next July by so many thousands that they shall 
not each go back feeling that he or she has been the 
special and honored guest of the occasion. 
Ira G. Hoirt, President. 
Jos. H. Pryor, Secretary. 


The Association ordered an appropriate 
response to be made by the officers. State 
Supt. Aaron Gove, President of the National 
Educational Association, being called upon, 
made a detailed statement of the arrange- 
ments for the great meeting of the Associa- 
tion to be held in San Francisco. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The paper, in answer to the question, 
‘Are Normal Schools, as they exist in the 
several States, adequate to accomplish the 
work for which they were established ?’’ by 
ex-State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, of Penn- 
sylvania, was read by Dr. E. O. Lyte, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Millers- 
ville, Pa., Dr. W. having been so disabled 
bya fall upon the ice that it was not possible 
for him to be present at the meeting. We 
hope to present his paper in full in the next 
issue Of Zhe Journal. 

Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education, Massachu- 
setts, followed in the discussion. 


The first Normal School in this country was 
opened at the old town of Lexington, July 3, 
1839. It was founded for the purpose of giving 
scientific instruction to those persons who were 
to be teachers in the public schools of the com- 
monwealth. This instruction would naturally 
direct attention to the philosophy of teaching 
rather than to a knowledge of the branches to 
be taught. 

The legislature placed the government of the 
normal school entirely in the hands of the 
Board of Education. The Board was without 
experience in the management of such institu- 
tions. They were in doubt concerning the 
standard to be fixed for admission to the school, 
the course of studies to be pursued, the length 
of time to be given for its completion, and the 
standard for graduation. No candidates asking 
for admission could be found who were pre- 
pared to pass a satisfactory examination in the 
common English branches of study, much less 
to enter at once upon a professional course of 
instruction for teaching. The schools were 
compelled to take those who asked to be taken, 
and to put them over an academical course of 
instruction before a professional course was pos- 
sible. There has always been a complaint that 
the normal schools spend too much time in 
academical work and too little in that which 
may properly be called professional. ‘The crit- 
icism has a foundation in fact, though it may 
sometimes be over-severe, for in my experience 
I have never known a candidate for admission 
to the normal classes to be fully provided with 
the elementary knowledge he is expected to be 
able to communicate when he takes up his work 
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in the public schools. The present entering 
classes of the normal schools are better pre- 
pared for a professional course of study than 
those of former times. This will relieve from 
much academical work which has been re- 
quired in connection with professional study. 
We may expect that the public schools will 
sometime become so good that their graduates 
may be admitted to our teachers’ seminaries 
fitted to enter at once upon professional study. 

When the normal graduate enters the public 
school as a teacher, he should be prepared to 
direct his pupils to the accomplishment of three 
ends: 1. To acquiring knowledge. 2. To learn- 
ing a method of using his faculties. 3. To se- 
curing their right development. If this is 
true, the work in the normal schools should 
consist of those exercises that will have a ten- 
dency to give their pupil teachers this directing 
power. That such a result may follow a course 
of training in the normal schools some favorable 
conditions must exist. The pupils who enter 
the normal classes must be of good original 
material. They must have sound bodies, 
strong minds, and good hearts. They must 
also be prepared to pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in the branches of learning that are re- 
quired to be taught in the public schools. The 
public school studies should be included in the 
normal course of instruction, and they should 
be taken up in order, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing more philosophical ideas, for making a list 
of topics on each, such as will present the dif- 
ferent subjects in the best manner for teaching 
and study, for the best means of illustrating the 
topics, and for an opportunity to acquire some 
skill in teaching them to others. These topics 
should be objects of careful study, so that the 
philosophy of their selection and arrangement 
may be discovered. 

The class exercises of the normal schools 
should be divided into two parts. One should 
consist of a review by the class of the previous 
lesson taught by the regular teacher, and it 
should be conducted in accordance with the 
same method employed in his teaching. The 
effect of presenting the topics by teaching them 
will be the acquisition of skill in contriving the 
means of illustration in handling them before 
the class, and in directing the minds of others 
to an independent investigation for knowledge, 
and to that sort of activity which produces a 
good training of the mind. The other part of 
the recitation hour should be devoted to pre- 
senting an advanced lesson by the regular 
teacher of the class. 

Its immediate object should be to provide the 
pupil teachers with a set of advanced topics, 
with a proper means of illustrating them, and 
with a method of study, all of which may then 
be intelligently used in a preparation for the 
next review. It should not be forgotten that 
true teaching consists in simply directing the 
learner in his investigations, and encouraging 
him to use his strength in the exercise. All 
lessons in the course should be taken up in this 
way, and with special reference to teaching the 
same in the public schools. The lecture method 
is a vicious one, and for two reasons. It pre- 
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sents the wrong occasions for knowledge, and 
for skill in independent discovery of the truth, 
and it furnishes no opportunity for practice in 
teaching. In the second year of the normal 
course the pupil teacher will be prepared to 
turn his attention to the principles of teaching 
and toa method founded upon them. This in- 
troduces the study of the mind to a knowledge 
of the laws that control it in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and that facility in the exercise of 
its faculties which we call mental discipline. 

It has been found that theoretical knowledge 
is not enough to insure success in teaching. 
No one can be sure that he has a true theory, 
even if he has obtained it independent of prac- 
tice in teaching children of such ages and states 
of mind as are found in the public schools. 
Every normal school should include in its or- 
ganization a practice school in which the normal 
pupils may acquire skill in teaching. Their 
knowledge of principles and methods will guide 
them in every phase of their work. They will 
not now teach at random without knowing be- 
forehand what will come of it. They will now 
teach and govern with reference to that self- 
control which is the great end to be secured by 
all intellectual and moral activity, and when 
they go from their training schools to the public 
schools it will appear that they already have 
had a successful experience. Exercises in the 
practice classes should always be under the di- 
rection of skilled teachers, and subject to their 
intelligent criticism. This will prevent the for- 
mation of bad habits which, when once formed, 
hold one in their relentless grasp forever. Be- 
fore leaving the normal school the student 
should become familiar with the history of ed- 
ucation, that the experiences of the past may 
throw their light on the future. 

Dr. Jerome Allen, editor of the Mew 
York School Journal, said that all normal 
school work in this country has been ham- 
pered by academic work. ‘This is both an 
historical and a present fact, and has been 
supposed to be a necessity. The studying 
of a new subject and the studying of how to 
teach that subject are entirely different 
things, and if pursued at the same time are 
not only very liable to lead to confusion, but 
they will confuse those who have not good 
minds. Almost the whole work of a true 
normal school is yet untouched. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, said 
that the normal schools have done a vast 
amount of good. Many of our representa- 
tive educators have had their training at 
these schools. ‘They have raised the ideal 
of the artistic teacher. 

Prof. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, 
Mass., said one of the difficulties is that the 
normal schools have not yet a full supply of 
the best material out of which to make good 
teachers. They are growing and are ac- 
complishing their work, but have not yet 
reached the highest ideal of their friends. 
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He alluded to the criticism that these schools 
are not doing normal work. We must as 
teachers of normal schools take such persons 
as we can get, and fit them for educational 
work as best we can. As the public schools 
supply better educated material, then the 
normal schools can confine their work to 
teaching only. 
NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

U. S. Senator Stewart, of Nevada, was 
introduced and presented his plan for a 
National Normal School. ‘‘ The preserva- 
tion of this country depends upon the unity 
of all the sections of the land. We might 
have an institution of learning in Wash- 
ington that would tend to nationalize edu- 
cational work. A national school to educate 
teachers under national patronage must be 
moulded largely by the educators of this 
country. We do this for the members of 
the army and the navy, at vast expense. 
Why not do the same for the teachers, that 
they may defend us against the enemy of 
all republican institutions, ignorance? If 
the members of this National Association 
will favor such a national university, for the 
education of teachers, it wlll not be long 
before this institution will become a fact.’’ 

A special committee of five was ap- 
pointed to report on the subject a year hence. 

ILLITERACY IN UNITED STATES. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, 
offered the following resolution in reference 
to illiteracy in states and territories. He 
said that the last census contains many 
gross mistakes in estimating this illiteracy. 
The resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That the attention of the Bureau, 
whose function it is to prepare the Census 
Table of the United States, be directed to the 
necessity of securing reliable information, show- 
ing the degree of illiteracy throughout the sev- 
eral states and territories of the Union. 


MORAL TRAINING. 

The subject of the evening address was 
**The present need of moral training in the 
public schools.’’ It was delivered by Dr. 
W. T. Harris, of Concord, Massachusetts. 


Is the discipline of our schools a moral one, 
and, if not, in what respect is it deficient? It 
remains only to state what is really accom- 
plished by the school established on a peculiar 
secular basis. The pillars on which public 
school education rests are behavior or deport- 
ment, and scholarship. The first requisite of 
the school is order: each pupil must be taught 
first and foremost to conform his behavior to a 
general standard. Only thus can the schools as 
a community exist and fulfil their function. In 
the outset, therefore, a whole family of virtues 
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are taught the pupil, and these are taught so 
thoroughly, and so constantly enforced, that 
they become fixed in his character. The 
method of this moral training is, like that which 
rules everywhere in the practical world, one of 
division and repetition. The duty of being a 
well-behaved pupil is not a vague generality. 
It divides into specific, well-defined duties. 

1. Punctuality: the pupil must be at school on 
time. Sleep, meals, play, business, indisposition 
—all must give way to the duty of obedience to 
the external requirement of time. Punctuality 
does not end with getting to school. While in 
school it is of equal importance. Combination 
cannot be achieved without it. The pupil must 
have his lessons ready at the appointed time, 
must rise at the tap of the bell, move to the line, 
return; in short, go through all the evolutions 
with equal precision. 

2. Regularity is punctuality reduced to a sys- 
tem. Conformity to the requirements of time 
in a particular instance is punctuality ; made 
general it becomes regularity. Combination in 
school rests on these two virtues. They are the 
most elementary ones of the moral code—its 
alphabet. 

This age is called the age of productive in- 
dustry. It is the era of emancipation of each 
and every member of society from the drudgery 
of slavery to his natural wants. The emanci- 
pation is effected through machinery. Ma- 
chinery during the past fifty years has quad- 
rupled the efficiency of human industry. With 
the same amount of labor each man may obtain 
four times the amount of food, clothing, and 
shelter, or for one-fourth of the labor necessary 
fifty years ago he may obtain as much as the 
laborer of that period did. There is one gen- 
eral training especially requisite for the genera- 
tions of men who are to act as directors of ma- 
chinery and of business that depends upon it. 
This training is in the habits of punctuality and 
regularity. 

3. Silence is the basis for the culture of inter- 
nality or reflection—the soil in which thought 
grows. The pupil is therefore taught habits of 
silence: to restrain his natural animal impulse 
to prate and chatter, or to excite attention by 
his occupation on the material world around 
him. All ascent above natural being arises 
through this ability to hold back the mind from 
utterance of the immediate impulse, and to cor- 
rect its one-sidedness by combination and 
generalization. The largest combination and 
widest generalization is the deepest and truest. 
Thus silence in the school-room has a ten-fold 
significance. It is necessary to the attainment 
of combination with others, and, besides this, it 
is a direct discipline in the art of combining the 
diffused and feeble efforts of the pupil himself. 

4. The school, as its fourth virtue in the as- 
cending scale, inculcates truthfulness. Truth is 
the basis of the duties of a man towards others, 
Truth makes free, says the old proverb. No 
positive relation with our fellow-men is possible 
except through truth. FEarnestness and sin- 
cerity, honesty and reliability, are the virtues 
that rest directly on truthfulness. The vices 
founded on neglect of this duty are lying, de- 
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ceit, hypocrisy, cheating, and all manner of 
fraud ; its effects on society are to produce sus- 
picion and distrust among men, and to stifle all 
spiritual relationship. 

The virtue of truthfulness is developed in a 
two-fold way in the school-room. First, by the 
continual discipline of the recitation, the pupil 
is required to be accurate and comprehensive in 
his statements; he is taught that suppression of 
essential particulars makes his statement false ; 
he is held strictly accountable to know what he 
says, 7. ¢.,to have a clear conception of what is 
involved in the words he uses. The second 
mode of securing truthfulness is the direct ap- 
plication of the discipline to the behavior of the 
pupil. Any lack of truthfulness in the pupil 
reveals itself at once in his struggles to conceal 
his misdemeanors. It is an object of constant 
care on the part of the teacher to suppress lying 
and dishonesty in whatever forms they may 
manifest themselves. The admonition of the 
teacher, the disgrace felt at exposure in presence 
of the class, are most powerful caustics to re- 
move this mora] disorder. 

5. The duty of justice next follows that of 
truthfulness, and finds partly its presupposition 
in the latter. Justice can be taught only in a 
community. In a well-ordered community it 
grows spontaneously. A system of measure 
established, by which conformity to rule and 
right is rewarded by recognition, and all breach 
of discipline met by prompt exposure, appeals 
constantly to the sense of justice and develops 
its normal exercise. A danger lies, however, 
in certain baneful practices sometimes adopted 
by educators. On the supposition that the child 
cannot see the legitimate and healthy results of 
doing his duty he is offered a special reward for 
it. This goes far to sap the foundation of all 
morality. The feeling of responsibility is the 
essence of virtue, and an extraneous reward, 
held up as the end sought, tends to destroy what 
little internal self-determination the pupil may 
possess. The distinction between the inclina- 
tion (the ‘I want’’) of the child, and his true 
ideal nature (expressed in ‘I ought,’’) should be 
continually kept before the child and not con- 
fused by concealing the duty under some shape 
of immediate self-interest. 

6. The highest virtue in our list—Aindness 
or love of mankind—like the sense of justice, 
requires a community for its culture—a commu- 
nity which like the school brings together all 
classes and conditions, and subjects them to the 
same trials and the same standard of success. 
The feeling of justice, fostered by a constant 
opportunity to see through the adventitious 
wrappings of social rank and condition and 
observe the real substance of the character, 
prepares the basis for kindness, 

Justice proclaims that seeming and good in- 
tent are not sufficient—there must be adequate 
performance, 

I wish to be explicitly understood as claiming 
only that public school education is moral and 
completely so, on its own basis; that it lays the 
basis for religion, but is not a substitute for re- 
ligion. It is not a substitute for the state be- 
cause it teaches justice—it only prepares an 











































indispensable culture for the citizen of the state. 
The state must exist; religion must exist and 
complement the structure of human culture 
begun in moral education. But it is better for 
religion that independent institutions—state and 
school—establish on a purely secular basis 
such discipline as the church would be under 
the necessity of establishing for its own preser- 
vation, were it not otherwise provided. 


Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, 
opened the discussion. The following is an 
abstract of his paper: 


The need of moral training in our public 
schools is evident from the object of these insti- 
tutions. This object is the highest welfare of 
the individual and society. The highest wel- 
fare of society depends upon the character and 
actions of the individual; so that in its final 
analysis the problem of education consists in 
determining what is best for the individual. 

A scheme of popular education should pro- 
vide for the training of all the powers of the 
child. An accepted analysis of the mind recog- 
nizes three great classes of powers—intellect, 
sensibility, and will, out of which grows that 
popular division of human capacities known as 
the intellectual, asthetic, and moral natures. 
These three natures rank in value in the order 
in which they are named. The intellectual na- 
ture brings into activity but a single part of our 
being—the intellect. The esthetic nature, 
based on the idea of beauty, brings into activity 
both intellect and sensibility; while the moral 
nature, founded upon the idea of the right, ex- 
ercises intellect, sensibilities, and will. It is 
thus evident that the moral nature stands at the 
head of man’s spiritual constitution. 

This order of excellence, as determined by 
psychology, corresponds with the popular esti- 
mate of the subject. The great artist is usually 
laced higher than the great scientist, and noone 
esitates to place character above both science 
and art. The fame of Shakespeare would usu- 
ally be preferred to that of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
and Geethe and Schiller will live longer in the 
hearts of the German people than Fichte and 
Hegel. But high above all these stands the 
man of moral character and heroic deeds. The 
world weaves green laurels for its thinkers, 
greener ones for its poets and artists, but far 
greener and brighter ones for its reformers and 
moral leaders. 

This conception of the value of the moral 
element indicates the importance and necessity 
of its culture. The elevation of intellectual cul- 
ture above moral training is a grievous fault of 
our systems of education. The rank of students 
in class and on graduation day is determined 
almost entirely from an intellectual standpoint. 
Moral culture in many educational institutions 
is only an incidental factor in the result; the 
standing in the boat club or base-ball team at- 
tracts more attention than moral culture or integ- 
rity of character. I am stating a fact, and not 
trying to show how it might be different. 

For the culture of the moral nature very little 
provision is made. Very few studies in the 
public school awaken moral ideas or feelings, 
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and none of them put into activity the moral 
will. Geography, grammar, arithmetic, nat- 
ural philosophy, etc., contain no moral ideas, 
and inspire no moral action. Literature, as 
taught in a few schools with a view of moral 
culture, can hardly be considered, as its use is 
so exceptional. History is about the only study 
in the public schools that appeals to the moral 
feelings or arouses a purpose in the moral will. 

The fact that confronts us in view of these 
staternents is that our scheme of popular educa- 
tion is neglecting to provide for the training of 
the highest and most important part of the 
pupil’s nature. The formation of character, 
which is more valuable than either science or 
art, is almost entirely unprovided for in our 
public school curriculum. Whatever excuse 
can be offered, the bare fact that confronts usis, 
that while our public schools are doing much 
for the spread of popular intelligence, they are 
doing comparatively little for the culture of a 
higher sense of honor and a purer life among 
our people. 

The results of this one-sided system of educa- 
tion is that the world is progressing more rapidly 
in knowledge than in character. Science is mak- 
ing rapid strides in investigation; practical in- 
ventions are revolutionizing our method of busi- 
ness and living ; but the moral life of the country 
is progressing with slow and lagging pace. And 
the significance of this fact is intensified by the 
consideration that most of this progress in 
morals is due to influences outside of the public 
school,—to the family, the church, and the Sab- 
bath-school. 

The great need of moral training in our pub- 
lic schools is also indicated by the value of the 
moral element to society andthe state. Society 
and the state are the products of the ethical 
ideas of mankind. Without the idea of the 
right and corresponding ideas of human rights, 
mankind will be little better than a herd of cat- 
tle. The essence of law, either social or political, 
is not what is true, but what is right. A com- 
monwealth is built up, not by the principles of 
science nor the laws of beauty, but by those 
lofty conceptions of the right, obligation and 
duty. 

It is clear, therefore, that the interests of the 
individual and the State demand the moral 
training of the pupils in our public schools. 
Indeed, it would seem that the most pressing 
need of our public schools to-day is a well- 
organized and wisely-administered system of 
moral education. 

But we go even further than this, and claim 
that we should have not only moral, but religious 
instruction in our public schools; and we make 
this claim not in the interests of the church or 
as a representative of the same, but as the 
result of a careful analysis of the problem of 
education. The argument, as for moral educa- 
tion, is based upon the consideration of the na- 
ture of man and the welfare of society. 

First, man has a religious nature. In every 
human breast is found, in germ or development, 
a belief in a Supreme Being. Even the unde- 
vout scientist recognizes the existence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Power that transcends facts 
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and phenomena. Out of this belief grows our re- 
ligious nature, and upon this nature are founded 
the highest principles of duty and morality. 
Finding such a principle in the human soul, we 
have no alternative but to demand that it shall 
be trained and developed. 

Second, this conclusion is strengthened by 
the consideration of the influence of the relig- 
ious nature on the life and achievements of 
mankind. Even science has received its great- 
est impetus from the promptings of the religious 
nature. Religion was before science, and was 
it author and patron. The flame of science and 
philosophy was kindled and preserved by relig- 
ion. ‘The learning of the ancient Hindoos was 
with the priests; the priesthood watched over 
and preserved the light of knowledge during 
the dark ages; and priests went down into 
Spain and brought up the learning of the Sara- 
cens and spread it over Europe. 

Religion has also been the source of highest 
excellence to the fine arts; the masterpieces of 
literature, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
were inspired by religious thought and feeling. 
And the value of man’s religious nature to the 
State is no less important. National life has 
been deeply influenced by the religious life of 
the people. The Crusades, whose influence on 
the civilization of Europe was so far-reaching, 
were the result of a deep religious fervor aroused 
by Peter the Hermit. The best elements of the 
unwritten constitution of England are due to the 
religious forces working in the hearts of the 
English people. Our own country was founded 
and nursed in the religious convictions of Penn, 
Baltimore, and the Pilgrim Fathers. From the 
oath in the country justice’s court to the morn- 
ing prayer in the national capitol, we show our 
faith in the relation of divine influences to con- 
stitutional liberty. 

With such a conception of the value of the 
religious nature to science, art, and the State, 
the conclusion that our system of popular edu- 
cation should make provision for the culture of 
this nature is inevitable and irrefutable. Such 
a provision, notwithstanding that the work is 
difficult and delicate, is entirely practicable. 
The church is demanding it, and the large ma- 
jority of good people of every sect and creed 
will welcome and sustain it. We should remove 
the reproach that our public schools are ‘* God- 
less schools,’’ and provide not only for moral 
but for religious culture in our system of pop- 
ular education. 

State Supt. E. T. Tappan, of Ohio, said 
that if children are to be trained to live 
moral lives, their teachers ought to be God- 
fearing, model men and women; that the 
way the world has been led to be better was 
by example, and that the present moral 
Status of the schools was better than ever 
before, whatever might be said to the con- 
trary. 

Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, thought that 
the present system of public education was 
a success morally. He gave statistics to 
show that the inmates of jails and reforma- 
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tories show an exceedingly small per cent. 
of public school pupils. The products of 
our system would compare favorably with 
the products of the system prevailing in 
France, where science and religion are 
taught together. 

Supt. Gove, of Colorado, claimed that 
the product of the public schools occupies a 
higher moral plane than all the denomina- 
tional schools together. 

SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER. 

Dr. John E. Bradley, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., read a very 
practical and suggestive paper on the topic, 
‘¢ The Superintendent and Teacher.’’ 

In considering the subject which had 
been assigned to him, he assumed, /rs¢, that 
the superintendent of schools is directed 
and sustained by an intelligent and judicious 
board of public instruction, zealously de- 
voted to the interests of education; and, 
second, that the superintendent is himself 
possessed of like generous qualities and sin- 
gleness of purpose. Nowhere will a man 
more constantly need a keen insight and 
firm grasp of details. In no other position 
are a kindly appreciation of diverse inter- 
ests, an abounding faith in human nature, 
and an indomitable persistence in sound 
convictions, nore important. 

The relation of superintendent and 
teacher should be one of intelligent and 
cordial codperation. Progress in educa- 
tional affairs, as in all other things, is by 
organization ; by division of responsibility 
and differentiation of labor. If various de- 
partments of work are to be successfully co- 
ordinated, some one must have authority 
to direct them. Unity in results requires 
unity in direction. In view of the fact 
that the teacher’s average period of service 
is only two years, and that many rooms 
have a change of teachers every few months, 
the problem of procuring and selecting 
teachers becomes exceedingly important, and 
requires the utmost skill of the superinten- 
dent. Youth, inexperience, crudeness, are 
among the more common, but not always 
the most serious disqualifications of candi- 
dates. Lack of thorough scholarship ought 
to be an effectual bar to appointment. 
When the supply of well-educated teachers 
exceeds the demand, why should we ap- 
point those who cannot pass an examina- 
tion in the leading academic branches? It 
should be the aim of the superintendent to 
make the teacher’s tenure of office secure 
during good service; to create an enthusi- 
asm for improved results in school work ; to 
assist teachers to make school so attractive 
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as to hold pupils till their education can be 
carried far enough to fit them for life. The 
teacher who scolds and clings to corporal 
punishment has her counterpart in the su- 
perintendent who rules his little dominion 
with sharp criticism and a narrow demand 
that all shall teach in the same way. 


The second paper was read by Rev. 
A. E. Winship, editor of the V. 2. Journal 
of Education. 

The American school system must pre- 
pare itself for the criticism of prejudice. 
It will not stand simply as an aggregate of 
independent good schools. An unlimited 
number of good teachers working inde- 
pendently will not make the system secure. 
While it is true that the school is what the 
teacher is, it 1s not true that the school sys- 
tem is what the teacher is. The teacher is 
the unit of force, not the school committee, 
not the superintendent. There is no power 
in the world that can make a good school 
without a good teacher; but he may work 
skillfully, faithfully, heroically, and still be 
helpless in unifying the system. A _ hard- 
working teacher who does his best needs the 
assistance of intelligent, discriminating su- 
pervision. ‘The superintendent is not a 
‘*boss’’ over the teachers; is not a spy upon 
them; is not to teach by proxy through 
them. He need not be a better teacher, 
usually is not as good a one as some of those 
under him. The superintendent occupies a 
distinct and important position; he is to 
unify the work of all the teachers; to help 
each to adjust his work to that of the others. 
Since there must be grades, it is of prime 
importance that each teacher knows what 
his share is to be, as he cannot know it 
without the assistance of intelligent and ju- 
dicious supervision. If there are five pri- 
mary buildings to feed one grammar, and 
five grammar to feed one high school, and 
each has a first-class principal, there is the 
more need that some one mind shall advise 
them how best to work effectively. 

All that the superintendent does in the 
school is to be done through the teacher ; he 
has nothing to do with the pupils directly, 
that is the teacher’s work. He has nothing 
to do with the parents, that is the com- 
mittee’s work. The committee and teachers 
ought to have little to do with each other 
except through him. He must be an edu- 
cator in the best sense of the term. The 
teacher may be such, but he does not need 
to be. Many of the best teachers have not 
been philosophers. If the teacher knows 
methods he can teach without the funda- 
mental principles. But the superintendent 
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cannot do good work without having a 
philosophy ; he must know all systems, and 
the working of all experiments, in every 
city and town of importance; he must 
know how to make his system a success with 
the teaching force at his command. It 
takes no skill to make good schools if one 
can choose all the teachers and get the best 
in the state. His method of dealing with 
teachers must depend largely upon the kind 
of teachers at his command. He is to con- 
cern himself chiefly with the best methods 
of securing new teachers and of dealing 
with those now in service. He cannot 
make good schools if he must take such ma- 
terial as personal interest, political or secta- 
rian prejudices, inspire the committee to 
elect. If he must take his material from 
the training school, he must have the power 
to decide whether the candidates for the 
school give reasonable promise of success 
with training, and that training must be 
equal to the emergency. If he can have 
the privilege of taking teachers of success- 
ful experience by seeing them in their 
schools, there is no excuse for his not hav- 
ing the best work. To know how to get 
the best teachers; to direct their work to 
the best advantage with the least friction ; 
to keep them loyal, and not to interfere 
with their individuality, is to make a success 
of the school work of acity or town. 

Mr. George J. Luckey said that the super- 
intendent should have qualifications to suit 
the locality where he is to do service. There 
is one thing every superintendent should do, 
he should work to make the teachers’ calling 
a profession. ‘There is no class of people 
to-day that is so poorly paid as the teacher. 
It is not the duty of the superintendent to 
make the duties of the teacher unpleasant. 
It is absurd to require re-examinations, 
when a teacher removes from one place to 
another. They should be chosen for life, 
that is, during good behavior. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, ob- 
jected to the statement that it was not es- 
sential that a superintendent should be a 
good practical teacher himself. He thought 
the superintendent should be a model 
teacher. 

Mr. Winship closed the discussion, and 
said the great work of the superintendent is 
to unify the work of the teachers—ot course 
the superintendent can generally teach well. 
The work of the superintendent is definite 
and distinct, not that of being a teacher. 

Other subjects considered were that of 
keeping down the average age of graduation 
from public, primary, grammar, and high 
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schools, which was presented by Dr. Chas. 
W. Eliot, president of Harvard College, 
and discussed by Supt. MacAllister, Dr. 
Harris, and others ; the Territory of Alaska, 
by Hon. N. R. Dawson, Commissioner of 
Education, and that of ‘* National Aid to 
Education.’’ Our limited space does not 
permit report of these discussions. The 
exhibit of the Washington schools, under 
the direction of Supt. W. B. Powell, was 
very suggestive. It presented specimens of 
the pupils’ work since September in form, 
study, drawing, and manual training in all 
the schools of the District. 


AN ADDRESS ON THE DAY OF 
PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY JAMES W. WALK, M. D, 


T were well for the Church in all its 

branches to observe devoutly a day of 
prayer for our schools; for next to the influ- 
ence of the family life, the most potent force 
brought to bear upon the young is the 
school. The school becomes every year a 
more and more important factor in the life 
of the people. There was atime when, in 
many families, the children were instructed 
at home—were brought up under the care 
of governesses and private tutors; but times 
have changed, and to-day nearly every boy 
or girl who receives any education at all, 
either among the rich or among the poor, 
receives it in a school, and so the school 
question becomes a vital issue to all of us. 

It is wonderful how in habits and in man- 
ners the pupils of a seminary or a college 
are affected by its influence; how they don, 
as it were, its uniform and wear it all their 
lives. Are there not traits by which we 
recognize the Vassar girl, or the girl who 
has graduated from Wellesley? Does not 
the distinctive flavor of his college still 
cling to the Harvard man, the Yale man, or 
the Princeton man, even when his brow is 
furrowed and his hair grown gray? The 
spirit of West Point is a real force, not only 
in our army, but outside of it, and that 
famous academy stamps its cadets with char- 
acters that are never erased, so that their 
speech, their manners, their very gait and 
carriage, tell of the martial school on the 
Hudson. And yet the cadets, at their ad- 
mission, are all beyond sixteen years of age, 
many of them nearly twenty, an age when 
the foundations of character have been 
already laid, and most important habits 
already formed. How much greater must 
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be the influence of the primary school, ad- 
mitting children six years old, scarce out of 
babyhood, with curly heads and chubby 
cheeks and great round, wondering eyes, 
looking out from their infant dreamland 
upon the world which is still so fresh and 
strange and marvelous! 

Their brain house has most of its rooms 
still empty. The school puts in the furni- 
ture; but when it is once in, nobody can 
ever take it out. It should be our care that 
the furniture may be such that our Master 
will give it a place in the house of many 
mansions. 

While we ought to take a deep interest in 
all educational institutions, to us, as citizens 
of a free State, as members of Christian 
churches, the Public Schools are paramount 
in importance. The pupils of all other 
schools make but a small company when 
compared with the multitude who are gath- 
ered in these. All the colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania reported during a recent year a total 
of 2,480 students. The children in the 
Public Schools of the city of Philadelphia 
alone number 107,813. Think of that 
number for a moment. During the great 
military display at the celebration of the 
Constitutional Centennial, Broad street from 
curb to curb was filled with marching sol- 
diers. Northward and southward, in files 
that seemed interminable, stretched an un- 
broken succession of banners and helmets 
and plumes. The eye of the gazer grew 
weary, still 
“On, omit came, that broad and gleaming river 

Of sturdy war-clad men.” 

The procession seemed endless, and yet the 
children in the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia are more than seven times as many as 
all the soldiers in that superb array. This 
is for one city only. Think of their multi- 
tude throughout the length and breadth of 
of this great land of ours. 

The Public Schools are a mental and 
moral agency of illimitable power. They 
inspire us with hope; but it is hope mingled 
with anxiety. All honor to them for what 
they have done. They have given us the 
most intelligent and progressive population 
possessed by any great nation of the world; 
they have been beacons upon every hill, 
lighting up the pathway of science and of 
culture: they have been true exponents of 
the spirit of our age, whose characteristic is 
the victory of intellect over the powers of 
nature. All these they have been, and the 
retrospect is inspiring; but they must be 
greater and do greater things in the future. 
If we would stem the rising tide of evil, we 





































































































































































must erect in the Public Schools the great 
barriers against the threatening flood. A 
leading educator has said that, ‘‘ Moral char- 
acter and fixed habits of right action should 
be the final outcome of all education. The 
school which does not succeed in securing 
these ends, fails in the great purpose for 
which it is organized and maintained.’’ 

The necessities of the times demand that 
all the powers of the Public School system 
should be enlisted for work in this direction, 
The decay of parental authority, and the 
multiplied evils which accompany it, have 
driven us to look to the schools as the only 
possible agency for doing a moral work, 
which must be done somewhere, if the very 
destruction of social order is to be averted. 
The schools must save the republic. They 
must give us a conscientious as well as an 
intelligent community, good men as well as 
smart men. Let not our national pride 
blind us to the evidences which accumulate 
all over our country, that the bonds of 
moral obligation are losing their hold upon 
great numbers of men—not only ignorant 
men, but those possessed of intelligence and 
culture. 
ing frequency. The newspapers serve us 
each morning with a sickening recital of 
embezzlements and defalcations. Another 
confidential clerk fled to Mexico: another 
bank officer escaped to Canada—this news 
is so common that it excites no surprise ; 
but it is a dreadful thing. This dishonesty, 
this unfaithfulness to trusts, is becoming a 
national reproach, It is not without pain- 
ful significance that among the French Can- 
adians of acity not far from our borders, 
the slang name for an American is ‘‘teef”’ 
(thief ). 

Oh, we need in the churches, and out of 
the churches a reviva/, a great revival. We 
need a revival of honesty and virtue and 
even-handed justice. We need it and we 
must have it, if our heritage of freedom is to 
be transmitted to the generations that shall 
follow us. We must all work for this revival. 
Every agency must be employed to bring it 
about. From bench and jury-box, justice 
must speak with inflexible purpose ; pulpit 
and press must join in the condemnation of 
evil, and we must invoke to the same pur- 
pose the immeasurable power of éur Public 
Schools. 

Let there be, at least for the rising gener- 
ation, a higher standard of duty, a more 
stalwart integrity, a more discriminating 
conscience. I do not mean that the Public 
Schools should teach the distinctive tenets 
of any particular church; but I do mean 
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that their powerful influence should be con- 
sciously and continuously exerted to incul- 
cate the principles of honesty, justice, truth- 
fulness, the pursuit of virtue, the subordina- 
tion of selfish desires to the behests of duty. 
These things are the great common moral 
creed of all churches, and it is our right and 
duty to demand that this teaching shall be 
considered the most important branch in 
our scheme of popular education. 

If we would have the schools subserve our 
highest interests and promote the welfare of 
our children, we must take an interest in the 
schools. That we pay taxes to support them 
is not enough. We must extend to those 
who conduct them our consideration and 
our sympathy. ‘The teacher who for five 
hours a day, for five days of the week, is in 
contact with the life of that child upon 
whom all our hopes are centered, should be 
to us an important personage. ‘That teacher 
should ever be a welcome guest at our fire- 
side, that teacher should ever receive from 
us words of cheer and encouragement, that 
teacher should ever have a place in our 
prayers. 

It is well that we should havea special day 
of prayer for the schools: it will be better 
when we rise to a due appreciation of their 
vital importance and all the year round 
pray for them, and show the sincerity of our 
prayers by liberal support and friendly per- 
sonal attention to those in whom is reposed 
the sacred trust of our children’s training. 
When we unite in doing this, we may con- 
fidently hope that our schools will fulfil their 
highest mission as nurseries, not only of 
intellectual vigor, but also of moral power. 


———__. 
NAMES OF THE STATES. 


HE great group of Commonwealths 
which compose the United States is as a 
whole very fortunate in its roll of names. 
They have at once a flavor of the soil and a 
fitness to their place and use, which consti- 
tutes high excellence. In general, they have 
a dignity, melody, and character adapting 
them for familiar use, and they have beyond 
a doubt helped to cultivate the patriotic 
and loving sentiments with which they are 
associated in the minds of good citizens. 
The best by far, as well as the most nu- 
merous, are those which are indigenous. 
Whatever the fate of the Indian race may 
be, it has contributed to American civiliza- 
tion a fund of names, sure to be perpetuated 
and prized more and more, and those which 
have been appropriated by the States are 
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among the best. They are melodious and 
fine, and if there is here and there a harsh 
combination, as in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, time and use have smoothed the 
roughness and made them favorite. Nothing 
could be better than Alabama, Dakota, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Oregon, and if any reader wishes to extend 
this list, by adding his own favorite name or 
that of his native State, he can do so freely 
and safely. There is not a name of the 
thirty of native origin which we could will- 
ingly spare or change. ‘There are three 
names of native growth, though not of In- 
dian origin, which are felicitous and worthy 
of their place—Indiana, Montana and Ver- 
mont. 

It is scarcely to be regretted that a small 
contingent of these names has been trans- 
formed and transported from Europe. They 
furnish an agreeable variety, and most of 
them are worthy of the august use to which 
we have put them. Naturally these are 
among the older names adopted, before the 
fathers were emancipated from a long-ling- 
ering half-homesickness in the Western 
wilderness, and while in frequent contest 
and constant dread of the Indians they were 
scarcely prepared to appreciate the beauty 
and nobility of the names with which the 
red men had enriched their rivers, lakes and 
mountains. Hence ten of the original thir- 
teen names belong to this European group. 
Louisiana has a pleasant suggestion in her 
name of her history, and Georgia, Maine, 
Maryland, Carolina, and Virginia as names 
have a historic flavor which enhances their 
value. The poorest of our State names are 
the three which transport names of English 
counties, good in their place, and distinguish 
them by the prefix ‘‘New.’’ New Hamp- 
shire would have been far better as Chocorua, 
Laconia or Merrimac, and it is not less than 
a national misfortune that our Empire State 
was not ennobled by the splendid name 
Ontario. It was left for wiser neighbors on 
the North to appropriate this fine word, to 
which our title was of the best. The du- 
plication of the same name, New York, for 
both the State and her great city, is especi- 
ally infelicitous, producing confusion when 
it is not avoided by inconvenient circumlo- 
cution. All which is the more to be re- 
gretted, when so fine a name as Manhattan 
awaited appropriation to the island city. 
If only we had the State of Ontario and the 
city of Manhattan! 

Another capital error was committed 
when North and South were introduced to 
distinguish the Carolinas and load down 
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their names. Roanoke would have been a 
worthy name for a grand State, and both 
sentiment and convenience would have 
been greatly favored by its use. 

Our roll of States is yet far from complete, 
and other names wait for a place in our 
splendid galaxy. It is to be hoped that we 
may be as fortunate in the future as in the 
past, and that we shall be wise enough to 
avoid repeating any of the errors we have 
made. If Dakota is to be divided, let us 
haye no North or South or West Dakota. 
{[t is bad enough that these objectionable 
adjectives have once been given a place; the 
confusion and inconvenience would be 
much more than doubled if the error were 
repeated, and we owe it to our children’s 
children to save them from the infliction. 
It would be all the more inexcusable when 
a name so good as Pembina belongs to the 
region and waits for such use. It has the 
making of one of our best names. 


ARBOR DAY PROGRAMME. 


N opening song or hymn appropriate to 
the occasion, by the pupils. 

2. Reading of the Arbor Day Proclama- 
tion of Governor Beaver. 

3. An Address by some one interested in 
the subject of Tree Planting and Arbor Day 
work in general. 

4. Song—‘‘Forest Song,’’ to the air, 
** Work, for the Night is Coming,’’ which 
air may be found in No. 1 of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection. 

A song for the beautiful trees, 

A song for the forest grand, 
The pride of His centuries, 

The garden of God's own hand. 
Hurrah for the kingly oak, 

The maple, the forest queen, 
The lords of the emerald cloak, 

The ladies in living green. 


” 


For the beautiful trees a song, 
The peers of a glorious realm, 
So brave, and majestic, and strong, 
The linden, the ash, and the elm. 
Hurrah for the beech tree trim, 
The hickory staunch at core, 
The locust so thorny and grim, 
And the silvery sycamore. 
So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise, 
And shelter the earth below, 
May the forests sing to the skies. 
Hurrah! for the beautiful trees, 
Hurrah! for the forest grand, 
The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God's own hand. 
A Japted from Pror. W. H. VENABLE. 


5. Lessons FROM HisTorY ABOUT TREES. 
First Pupil.—Both ranges of the Leba- 
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non mountains were once covered with 
dense forests. Then Palestine was a land 
flowing with milk and honey. The people 
enjoyed comfort and abundance during cen- 
turies. Now the forests are destroyed, the 
Jordan is an insignificant stream, the hills 
of Galilee are sterile knobs, and the few re- 
maining cedar trees look lonely and mourn- 
ful in an arid and desolate country. 

Second Pupil.—Under the reign of the 
Moorish caliphs the Iberian peninsula re- 
sembled a vast garden, yielding grain and 
fruit of every known variety, in the most 
perfect quality and in endless abundance. 
But then the Sierras and mountain slopes 
were covered with a luxuriant growth of 
timber, which was afterwards wantonly de- 
stroyed under the rule of kings. Now 
nearly all the plateau lands of Spain are 
desert-like and unfit for agriculture, because 
of the scarcity of rain and the want of water. 
The once delightful climate has become 
changeable and rough. The average depth 
of the rivers is greatly diminished. The 
political decadence of Spain has even been 
attributed to the destruction of the forests. 

Third Pupil.—Owing to the destruction 
of forests, that part of Italy that was once 
adorned with villas, parks, flower and fruit 
gardens, is nowan unhealthy, uninhabitable 
region. The malarious gases were formerly 
absorbed by the leaves of the numerous trees, 
but now they fill the air, and infect even 
the heart of the city. 

Fourth Pupil.—Germany has made great 
progress in tree-planting. It was a part of 
the national policy of Frederick the Great 
by which Germany was raised from a small 
power to a great one. Where once the 
sandy deserts would not nourish a flock of 
goats, vast armies have been maintained, 
and regiments of hardy soldiers have poured 
forth from the fertile soil, where two hun- 
dred years ago the thorn and the thistle 
overspread an impoverished land. 

fifth Pupil.—Our springs are later, our 
summers are drier, our autumns are carried 
forward into the winter, and winter climate 
is subject to far greater changes than form- 
erly. Peaches, apples and other fruits can 
no longer be raised in New England, as they 
were twenty yearsago. The failure of these 
crops is owing largely to the destruction of 
forests, which sheltered them from the cold 
winds of the north and west, keeping the 
soil warm in winter and cool in summer, 
and acting as reservoirs of moisture. 

Sixth Pupil.—Nearly all the tributaries 


of the upper Mississippi have lost one-half 
of their former supply of water. Inunda- 
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tions in the spring are more frequent, while 
now in the summer the depth of many of 
these rivers averages hardly more inches than 
could be measured by feet thirty years ago. 
The snowfall is irregular, and the climate 
is subject to abrupt changes at all seasons of 
the year. The legislatures of the north- 
western States are being roused to the fact 
that the forests must be preserved. 

6. Song. —‘* Come to the Old Oak Tree.”’ 
Found in No. 1 of Franklin Square Song 
Collection, published by Harper & Brothers. 

7. LESSONS FROM NATURE ABOUT ‘TREES. 

Teacher.—How is moisture retained by 
forests ? 

First Pupil.—The bed of the forest is a 
widely spread surface, piled thick with 
leaves, twigs, pieces of fallen branches, and 
remnants of decayed logs, covering several 
layers of the same substance, altogether 
forming a deep pot or hollow framework, 
penetrated with myriads of pipes, tubes and 
aqueducts, blocking and holding in posi- 
tion the flow of water, until the humus be- 
low fully absorbs it. The large and perpen- 
dicular tap-roots which many trees possess 
pass deep into the solid clay strata, and 
send through the earth a slow and steady 
supply of water, which, traveling away from 
the forests and under the cultivated fields, 
supply the great lower bed of moisture, that 
continually rising, fertilizes the upper soil. 

Teacher.—How do forests affect springs? 

Second Pupil.—The protection afforded 
by the forest against the escape of moisture 
from its soil by superficial overflow and 
evaporation insures the permanence and 
regularity of natural springs. 

Teacher.—What effect has the cutting of 
forests on the water supply of rivers? 

Third Pupil.—To deforest a mountain 
slope is to devote the height to barrenness, 
the valley to flood, and both to parching 
drought. ‘The spring and autumn rainfall, 
instead of being stored up in nature’s res- 
ervoirs, sweeps down through the valleys in 
sudden and violent floods, carrying destruc- 
tion with it, to be followed a little later by 
long droughts, and very low water. 

Teacher.—W hat effect have trees on the 
atmosphere ? 

Fourth Pupil.—The amount of moisture 
given out by trees is immense. It has been 
calculated that the leaves of the ** Washing- 
ton Elm,’’ Cambridge, Mass., would cover 
over 200,000 square feet of surface, and 
would give out every fair day 15,000 pounds, 
or 7 % tons of moisture. Trees also im- 
bibe carbonic acid and other gases thrown 
off by animals, and exhale pure oxygen. 
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Teacher.—Describe the mechanism of a 
tree. 

Fifth Pupil.—A tree receives its nourish- 
ment from the roots. These correspond to 
the mouth in the human frame. The nour- 
ishment taken in by the roots or mouths, 
passes to the lungs of the tree, and there, by 
contact with the air, is rendered fit to sup- 
ply material to the tree. The lungs of the tree 
are the leaves. This operation is effected by 
the passage upward from the soil, through 
the trunk, the branches, aud every twig of 
the tree to the léaves, of a large quantity of 
water, containing the nutriment for the tree. 
Arrived at the leaves, contact with the air 
causes a large amount of water to be given 
off, and the nutriment, with certain por- 
tions of the air, is carried back and depos- 
ited in leaf, bark, and root, where the di- 
gesting process is carried still further. 

8. Song.—‘* Woodman, Spare that Tree,’’ 
which may be preceded, with the story of 
the origin of the poem, told by the teacher. 
Both song and story may be found in No. 3 
of the Franklin Square Song Collection. 

g.—Famous TREES 1N History. 

First Pupil.—The ‘‘ Burgoyne Elm,’’ at 
Albany, N. Y., was planted on the day when 
Burgoyne was brought a prisoner into Al- 
bany, the day after the surrender at Saratoga. 

Second Pupil.—-‘* Qld Liberty Elm,’’ of 
Boston, Mass., was planted by a school- 
master and dedicated to liberty long before 
the Revolutionary War. ‘The people used 
to gather under that treeand listen to advo- 
cates of freedom, and during the war, to 
offer up thanks and supplications for the 
success of their armies, 

Third Pupil.—The ‘‘ Washington Elm’’ 
stands in Cambridge, Mass. Under its shade 
Washington first took command of the Con- 
tinental army, July 3, 1775. 

Lourth Pupil.—The ‘* Charter Oak’’ at 
Hartford is noted as having preserved the 
document of the liberties of the people of 
Connecticut, during the rule of the tyranni- 
cal Governor Andros. (Relate this story.) 

fifth Pupil.—The elm tree at Philadel- 
phia is noted as the one under which Wil- 
ham Penn made his famous treaty with 
nineteen tribes of Indians. (Relate the 
words and circumstances of the treaty.) 

Sixth Pupil.—The cypress of Somna, in 
Lombardy, is probably the oldest tree in the 
world. It issald to have been planted in the 
year that Christ was born; and on that ac- 
count is looked upon with reverence by the 
inhabitants. One authority endeavors to 
prove that it was a tree in the time of Julius 
Cesar B.C. 42. It is 123 feet high, and 
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20 feet in circumference one foot from the 
ground. Napoleon, when laying down the 
plan for his great road over the Simplon, 
diverged from a straight line to avoid in- 
juring this tree. 

10. Song.—‘* The Old Mountain Tree,’ 
found in ‘‘Song Wave,’’ published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

11. Recitation.—‘‘ The Planting of the 
Apple Tree.’’ 

First Girl.— 
Come, let us plant the apple tree, 
Cleave the tough grcensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 

Second Girl.— 
What plant we inthis apple tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
3oughs, where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest ; 
We plant upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple tree. 

Third Girl.— 
What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours, 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 
A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple tree. 

Fourth Girl.— 
What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 
While children come with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass 
At the foot of the apple tree. 

Fifth Girl. 
The fruitage of this apple tree, 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 
And sojourners beyond the sea, 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple tree. 

Sixth Girl.— 
Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen when the frost clouds lower 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer's song, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 
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Seventh Girl.— 
“ Who planted this old apple tree ?”’ 
The children of that distant day, 
Thus to some aged man shall say ; 
And gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 
“« A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times ; 
*Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 
On planting the apple tree.”’ 
William Cullen Bryant. 


12. Song. — ‘‘Swinging ’neath the Old 
Apple Tree.’’ Found in No. 1 Franklin 
Square Song Collection. 


13. SELECTIONS FOR RECITATIONS. 


THE PALM. 


Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 

On the Indian sea, by the isles of balm ? 

Or is it a ship in a breezeless calm? 

A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 
Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 

And the rope is of palm that idly trails. 
What does the good ship bear so well ? 

The cocoa-nut with its stony sheli, 

And the milky sap of its inner cell. 

Who smokes his nargilah, coo! and calm ? 
The master, whose cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the beauteous palm, 

In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft, 

From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm-thatch shields from the sun aloft ! 
His dress is woven of palmy strands, 

And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet’s wise commands! 
The turban folded about his head 

Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 
And the palm that cools him of palm was made. 
To him the palm is a gift divine, 

Wherein all uses of man combine, 

House and raiment and food and wine. 

“ Allah il Allah!’ he sings his psalm, 

On the Indian sea by the isles of balm ; 

“ Thanks to Allah who gives the palm!” 


THE OAK, 


A glorious tree is the old gray oak; 
He has stood for a thousand years, 

Has stood and frowned 

On the trees around, 
Like a king among his peers; 
As around their king they stand, so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 


He has stood like a tower 
Through sun and shower, 
And dared the winds to battle ; 
He has heard the hail, 
As from plates of mail, 
From his own limbs shaken, rattle; 
He has tossed them about, and shorn the tops 
(When the storm has roused his might), 
Of the forest trees, as a strong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. George Hill. 


14. Song.—‘‘ The Brave Old Oak,’’ to 
the air, ‘‘Sparkling and Bright,’’ which is 
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found in No. 1 of the Franklin Square Song 
Collection. 
1 A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 
Cho.—Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone; 
And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone. 
2 There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out; 
And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storm through his branches shout.—Cho. 
He saw the rare time when the Christmas chime 
Was a merry sound to hear, 
When the squire’s wide hall and the cottage small 
Were filled with good English cheer.—Cho. 
4 Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 
And a ruthless king is he; 
But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea.—Cho. 


H. F. Chorley. 


Ww 


THE FOREST. 

I love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 
And one by one thy tender leaves unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from Winter’s cold; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy wooing screen, 
With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppressed ; 
And when the autumn wind has stripped thee bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 
I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 
And through thy leafless arms to look above 
On stars that brighter beam when most we need their 

love. Fones Very. 

‘¢The Forest Hymn,’’ by Wm. Cullen 
3ryant, may be recited in part by an older 
scholar. Also ‘*The Palmetto and the 
Pine,’’ found in many readers, and in No. 
13 of ‘* 100 Selections’’ series, 

16. Song.—‘‘ Sing Glad Songs for Him.’’ 
Found elsewhere, page 388, in this number 
of The Journal. 

Directions.—The pupils may be divided 
into companies. If the school is small, four 
or five may form a company; if large, a 
whole class. These divisions may be named 
after the personsin whose honor they are to 
plant a tree, as the ‘‘ Longfellow Foresters,’’ 
the ‘‘ Washington Foresters,’’ and so on. 
Each company will have its leader, who may 
give a brief sketch of the life they are cele- 
brating, while others recite extracts from 
the works. ‘These exercises may be con- 
ducted around the trees to be planted. The 
actual planting should be left to experienced 
tree-planters, the scholars performing their 
part in the ceremony by filling around each 
tree soil left for that purpose. 

Trees may be planted in honor of: 1. 
Authors, 2. Early Pioneers, 3. Presidents, 
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4. Statesmen, 5. Soldiers, 6. Teachers and 
Citizens. 

Suggestions. —The following may be used 
as subjects of essays (for older pupils): ‘‘ Ef- 
fects of Trees upon Climate, Soil, and Pro- 
ductions,’’ ‘‘ Facts Showing the Destruction 
Caused by the Removal of Forests,’’ ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Things and Big Results’’ (for younger 
ones), ‘‘ Uses of Wood,’’ ‘‘ Useful Trees,’ 
‘A Crooked Tree,’’ ‘‘A Home in a Tree,’’ 
«« The Prettiest Tree I ever Saw,’’ ‘‘ A Story 
of a Little Girl who Planted a Tree-Seed.’’ 

Adapted from N. Y. School Fournal. 


———__->>-. -—_——- 


LESSONS IN MANNERS. 


BY SUPT. WILL S. MONROE, 


HILDREN are often uncouth and rude 
not so much because they choose to be 
as because they do not know how to be 
otherwise—due in no small measure, it may 
be to the fact that teachers have often been 
discouraged from giving lessons in manners 
atschools. ‘‘ Teach by example only,’’ say 
these modern sages, the wisdom of which 
teaching I seriously question even at the 
risk of being regarded heretical. 

Pupils who come from homes where po- 
liteness is too much a stranger, should be 
given formal lessons in manners. They 
should be given lessons in behavior at 
church, school, home, and on the street, 
respecting the rights of others, handling or 
taking without permission articles that be- 
long to others, staring at new pupils or 
visitors, laughing at mistakes and awkward- 
ness, removing the hat upon entering a 
room, boisterous street conduct, keeping 
step with those with whom they may be 
walking, eating in the street, treatment of 
the aged, calling attention to deformities, 
and defacing or marking walls and fences. 
These and a hundred other matters of per- 
sonal conduct, can and should be taught in 
formal lessons aptly illustrated. 

There can be great variety in teaching 
such lessons: (1) By axioms ; (2) by black- 
board outlines; (3) by familiar talks illus- 
trated with impressive stories ; (4) by com- 
mending acts of politeness; (5) by illustra- 
tion of your teachings whenever opportunity 
presents itself. I once visited a primary 
school where I was introduced to the pupils 
by a little girl not more than six years old. 
Advancing to the platform, she tapped the 
call-bell and the whole schoolstood. ‘‘ Boys 
and girls,’’ said she, ‘‘ this is Mr. M———,”’ 
whereupon the entire school bowed grace- 
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fully, and at the second tapping of the bell 
all were seated. ‘The teacher informed me 
that the pupils regarded it as a rare treat to 
introduce the visitors. I have known some 
schools where the pupils always saluted the 
teacher with a bow and ‘‘ good morning”’ 
upon entering the room in the morning, 
and with a bow and ‘good night’’ when 
school was dismissed in the afternoon. In 
a school that I always find tidy, just before 
dismissal the pupils gather up the bits of 
paper in the vicinity of their seats and 
arrange the desks in an orderly manner. 
In all these little matters the pupils should 
be taught what does and what does not be- 
long to good manners. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


ONE DOLLAR, A DAY'S WORK, AND A ROD OF 
LAND, IN PRODUCING STRAWBERRIES. 


YEOPLE living in large cities have, dur- 
| ing the past few years, been supplied 
with strawberries during two or three 
months of each season at very low rates. In 
fact, strawberries have been the cheapest 
food on the market. Possibly the recent 
low prices have had the effect of discour- 
aging growers from planting new fields, and 
quite likely the price of berries will be 
higher. Strawberries are generally scarce 
and high in villages not on the line of any 
of the great railways. Comparatively few 
people living in villages and having good 
vegetable and flower gardens raise straw- 
berries for the supply of their families. A 
still smaller number of farmers raise straw- 
berries. The reason for not raising this 
most delicious of ail the fruits that can be pro- 
duced in this latitude are various. Some 
think they cannot afford the money to buy 
the plants. Others think that they have 
not the time to set them out and cultivate 
them. Still others have an idea that great 
skill is required to raise strawberries, or 
that they are luxuries that only wealthy 
people in cities can afford to eat. 

The object of this article is to show how 
any family can be supplied with strawberries 
of excellent quality at very small cost of 
money, time, or land. The method de- 
scribed may not be the best one, but it is 
one that has been followed by the writer of 
this article for many years with the most 
satisfactory results. ‘The amount of land re- 
quired is one square rod; the number of 
plants needed to set it is one hundred. 
These plants can ordinarily be obtained for 
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$100. Thisisthe only money outlay. The 
land should be moderately rich field or gar- 
den soil. It should be spaded by one who 
knows how to handle the spade skillfully. 
it is a good plan to lay out a walk from two 
to three feet wide entirely around the plat. 
The plants are to be set in rows eighteen 
inches apart each way. A man accustomed 
to the use of a spade can prepare the soil 
and make the walks in a few hours. An 
hour’s time will be required for setting the 
plants. The plants should be those that 
sprang from runners last year. The lower 
and dead leaves should be cut from them 
by the use of shears. If any of the roots 
are very long it is best to shorten them with 
a sharp knife or shears. Holes for the roots 
can be made with a garden trowel or a hoe, 
and should not be too deep. 

If the plants are set out the last of April 
or the first of May, they will commence to 
grow immediately. The cultivation is very 
simple. It consists in keeping the ground 
entirely free from grass and weeds by the 
use of a sharp hoe. All the ground in the 
bed can be worked with the hoe and the 
walks cleaned out in half-an-hour’s time 
each week. As flower-stalks appear they 
should be cut off before blossoms open. The 
object the first year should be to raise plants 
and not strawberries. If the young plants 
produce flowers and berries they will make 
but a small growth. If the flower-stalks are 
removed the plants will grow to a large size 
and will occupy nearly half the ground. In 
July and August runners will appear, and as 
they do they should be cut or pinched off while 
they are tender, and before they exhaust the 
strength of the plants. In order to obtain 
strong plants for setting a bed next year the 
runners of the outside rows may be allowed 
to take root on the strip of ground next to 
the walk. After the young plants have be- 
come established, the runners connecting 
them with the parent plants should be cut 
off. By adopting this course they become 
self-supporting. 

In case there is a drought late in the sum- 
mer the plants can be kept in a growing 
condition by covering the ground between 
the rows with a mulch of green grass or 
other material that will prevent evaporation 
and keep the soil cool. On the approach 
of freezing weather the plants should be 
covered with straw, held in place by long 
sticks. Early the next spring this covering 
should be removed and the soil between the 
plants loosened by the use of a fork orhoe. At 
this time a new bed can be formed and set 
with the plants raised on the edges of the 
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old bed. The bed first set will be in the 
best condition for producing a large crop of 
fine berries. Three hundred plants will 
furnish strawberries for a large family, 
though they eat them three times a day. If 
the season is favorable they will also furnish 
at least a bushel of berries that can be 
canned or preserved. The crop will not be 
an expensive one. The entire cost of its 
production is represented by one dollar’s 
worth of plants, one day’s work, and the use 
of one rod of ground. ‘The pleasure the 
strawberries will afford can not be estimated 
by money. They will insure good living at 
a time of the year when luxuries are difficult 
to obtain on farms. 

If land is scarce, as it may be in the case 
of a village garden, the plants in a bed can 
be spaded under after they have produced 
one crop. They will continue, however, to 
produce fair crops of tolerably good berries 
for two or three years. But the largest and 
finest berries are produced on plants that 
have been set but one yearand cultivated in 
the manner above described. No berries ob- 
tained in a city market equal those grown 
in a garden and picked within an hour of 
the time they are brought to the table. 
Strawberries that are to be carried a long 
distance in a railway car must necessarily be 
picked before’\they are fully ripe. They are 
lacking in the color, taste, and smell of 
strawberries that have become fully ripe on 
the vines, and which have not been injured 
by handling. In picking strawberries from 
a garden bed for the use of the family, only 
the ripest should be selected. The hull 
should be left on the stalk, and the berries 
placed directly in the dish in which they 
are to be put onthe table. A little prac- 
tice will enable one to gather them as fast 
in this way as can be done when the hulls 
are left on the berries. 


~ ——— 


PEOPLE who are asking what kinds of trees 


| to plant on Arbor Day may get a hint from 


Spenser’s lines: 


The sailing Pine; the Cedar proud and tall; 

The vine-prop Elm ; the Poplar never dry; 

The builder Oak, the king of forests all; 

The Aspen, good forstaves ; the Cypress funeral ; 

The Laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 

And poets sage; the Fir, that weepeth still; 

The Willow, worn of hopeless paramours ; 

The Yew, obedient to the bender’s will ; 

The Birch, for shafts; the Sallow, for the mill; 

The Myrrh, sweet blending in the bitter wound; 

The warlike Beech ; the Ash for nothing ill; 

The fruitful Olive, and the Platane round ; 

The carver Holm; the Maple seldom inward 
sound, 
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* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 


be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’’ Scotch Farmer. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


\ JHEREAS, by a Concurrent Resolution of 

the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, approved the 30th day 
of March, A. D. 1887, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth was requested to appoint an- 
nually a day to be designated as Arbor Day in 
Pennsy]vania, and to recommend by proclama- 
tion to the people on the days named the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubbery in the Public School 
grounds and along the public highways through- 
out the State, and 

WuerEAs, The observance of Arbor Day 
heretofore has been found to be productive of 
much practical good ; therefore 

I, James A. BEAVER, Governor of the said 
Commonwealth, have appointed and desig- 
nated, and do hereby appoint and designate, 
FRIDAY, the 27th day of April, A. D. 1888, to 
be observed throughout the Commonwealth as 


ARBOR DAY. 


Not only should trees and shrubbery be 
planted in the Public School grounds and along 
the public highways throughout the State, but 
increased attention should be given to the plant- 
ing of trees wherever they can be properly cul- 
tivated. , Thousands of acres of farm lands, 
otherwise unproductive, can be turned to pro- 
fitable account, by the cultivation of timber, nut 
and fruit-bearing trees. The subject should re- 
ceive the careful and considerate attention of 
all who are interested in the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth, and in a remunerative return 
for money invested in and labor expended upon 
their lands. The observance of the day should 
not be confined to literary exercises in, and tree- 
planting by, our Public Schools. It is a subject 
which demandsand should receive the thought- 
ful attention and careful consideration of all our 
people. The general observance of the day 
should result in the planting of large numbers 
of trees not only for shade and ornament, but 
for practical uses and profitable return in the 
future. The incidental advantages which will 
result to the community are great and varied. 
The necessity for increased attention to the gen- 
eral subject of Forestry is becoming more and 
more apparent. There should be not only an 
increased attention to the dissemination of 
knowledge upon the subject, but a great in- 
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crease in the number of trees actually planted. 
If the grounds surrounding our school houses 
are filled with trees and shrubs, let the scholars 
secure permission from the owners of lands 
along the highways to plant trees in such a way 
as to be protected from injury, and at the same 
time afford beauty and shade to the passer-by. 

Parents and children, and citizens generally, 
are recommended to join in the observance of 
this day, and to seek opportunities and avenues 
for extending its influence and beneficent re- 
sults. If the day should not be sufficient for the 
accomplishing of all that is wished, let the work 
be continued on the following day; and if, for 
any reason, it should be found impracticable to 
observe the day fixed as Arbor Day, let the 
community choose some other day which will 
be more suitable for the locality. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth, at Harrisburg, the twenty- 
first day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, and 
of the Commonwealth the one hundred and 
JAMES A. BEAVER. 
By the Governor : 

CHARLES W. STONE, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
- > 


/ 

HE Convention of County, City, Bor- 
ough and Township Superintendents 
called to meet at Harrisburg, April 11th, 
for a two days’ session, gives promise of a 
large attendance. Let every Superintend- 
ent in the State soarrange his work at home 
that he can be present at this meeting. The 
sessions will be held in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, in the Capitol building. 


THE next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Scranton, July 3d, 4th, and sth. It is 
held thus early in order that those persons 
who purpose going to San Francisco may 
be able to attend their home meeting before 
starting on their trip to the Pacific coast. 
Scranton is a goodly city, and the meeting 
there should be unusually large. 


SOME years ago a paper on ‘‘ Arbor Day 
in Schools,’’ read before a convention of 
state and city superintendents in Washing- 
ton, called out the comment, ‘‘ This subject 
is out of place here.’’ ‘The paper was 
printed, however, by the United States 
Bureau of Education, aud sent out as one of 
the series of Circulars of Information. The: 
day is now widely observed, and its fitness, 
as an incidental change in the school routine- 
is recognized. The planting of a few treess 
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on the grounds surrounding most of our 
school buildings may to some persons seem 
a matter of trivial importance, but no one 
will question the importance of cultivating 
in the children a love for the beautiful in 
nature, an appreciation of the value of 
abundant shade trees, and those refined 
tastes which are usually found associated 
with home and landscape decoration. 


THE news of the sudden death of Prof. J. 
S. Johnston, former County Superintendent 
of Allegheny county, at his home in Brad- 
dock, March 23d, comes with a shock ofsur- 
prise to his numerous friends. His disease 
was pneumonia of an aggravated type, his ill- 
ness lasting only two orthree days. He was 
but thirty-seven years ofage. He graduated 
at Adrian College, Michigan, was a teacher 
for a number of years, well-known also in 
local musical circles, and an active worker 
in the temperance cause. He served as 
County Superintendent for nearly six years, 
from 1881 to 1886, resigning that office to- 
wards the close of his second term to engage 
in another line of labor. The death of such 
a man is a loss to any community. 


Supt. MacA.istTer, of Philadelphia, and 
the special committee appointed for that 
purpose under the authority of the Board of 
Education, are busy with the preliminary ar- 
rangements for an exhibition of industrial 
work of all kinds that can be represented 
graphically or objectively, namely, manual 
training, industrial art work, sewing, kinder- 
garten work, drawing, map-drawing, pen- 
manship, clay-modeling, and manual work 
of every kind produced in the schools. The 
exhibition will take place at Horticultural 
Hall, on South Broad Street, from May oth 
to 12th, both inclusive. The Public Edu- 
cation Association of the city has generously 
provided the funds to defray the expenses 
of the exhibition, which it is designed shall 
be as complete as the means and time at 
command will permit, without interfering 
with the regular school work. All the 
work exhibited must have been done since 
September 1st, 1887. For four-page circu- 
lar of instructions, etc., address Supt. James 
MacAlister, Philadelphia. 


‘‘The trivmphant re-election of Mrs. 
Mumford as School Director in the Twenty- 
ninth Ward,’’ says the Philadelphia Zimes, 
“* when all the the council candidates on the 
same ticket were defeated, is a significant 
lesson to political leaders as to the proper 
material 


for local school boards. Mrs. 
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Mumford is an intelligent, honest, straight- 
forward public official, and it was discredit- 
able to the so-called irregular faction of the 
Republicans that it did not unanimously ac- 
cept Mrs. Mumford as its candidate. The 
blunder is clearly illustrated by the vote that 
elects Mrs. Mumford and one of her col- 
leagues on the ticket, while the independent 
Republican ticket for council is elected by 
some 500 majority, and Mrs. Mumford, on 
the opposing ticket, is elected by more than 
500. It is absolutely disgraceful to our city 
that intelligent women are not generally ac- 
cepted as a necessity on our school boards.’’ 


TuE Philadelphia Social Science Associa- 
tion will shortly publish a monograph by 
Prof. E. J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, entitled, ‘‘ Chairs of Peda- 
gogics in our Colleges and Universities.’’ 
The author discusses at some length the 
place and functions of the Science and Art 
of Education in university discipline. In 
his view, the necessity of some kind of pro- 
fessional training for the vocation of 
teacher is made very plain by the low level 
of pedagogical skill prevailing in our sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. After an ex- 
amination of what is done to supply this 
training in Germany, England, and our 
own country, Professor James offers an 
elaborate plea in favor of the establishment 
of pedagogical professorships and seminaries 
in our colleges and universities as the only 
means adequate to the desired end. 


THe Grand Army encampment, which 
commenced at Allentown, February 14th, 
1888, was largely attended. The subject of 
the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools is an item of 
business at the annual gatherings of our vet- 
eran soldiery which always receives promi- 
nent consideration. At the Department 
Encampment of last year a resolution was 
offered, calling upon the Legislature to re- 
peal the act which closes the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools in 1890 (admissions ceasing 
in 1887), and to convert all the schools into 
industrial schools for the indigent children 
of all classes. The resolution was referred 
to a committee composed of Major Moses 
Veale, chairman, Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, G. 
Harry Davis, George J. Luckey, and J. G. 
Vail. A majority report, signed by Messrs. 
Veale, Gobin and Davis, was submitted at 
Allentown, reciting that, first, it was not the 
province of the Grand Army of the Republic 
to endorse industrial schools; second, the 
signers of the report think that the State has 
done its full duty in the matter under con- 
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sideration: and that admissions should cease 
as directed by law. The committee think, 
however, that the schools should not be 
closed in 1890, except so far as to provide 
for those children now in the schools by the 
consolidation of one or two schools in the 
eastern and western sections of the State. 
The report shows that, in 1890, there will 
be 1593 children in the homes and schools ; 
by the end of 1892, 682 children will be dis- 
charged, owing to their having reached the 
maximum limit of age, 16 years; in the next 
two years 509 more will be of age, and in 
1895 the last one will be discharged. 

The minority report, submitted by Messrs. 
Luckey and Vail, approves of the repeal of 


the law, and favors the continuance of ad-’ 


mission of children into the schools, which 
should be made ‘‘industrial,’’ whether the 
beneficiaries be orphans of soldiers or of 
civilians. The majority report was adopted. 

The committee which had been appointed 
by the Department Commander to visit the 
soldiers’ orphan schools reported them all in 
good condition. 


WE have the painful news.that Judge 
Henry L. Dieffenbach, of Clinton county, 
who recently had his eyes operated on for 
cataract, has lost the sight of both of them, 
and now sits all day long in his boarding 
house in Philadelphia, in total darkness. 

Judge D. held the laboring oar in the 
School Department during Gov. Bigler’s 
term, and exerted a moulding and control- 
ling influence over the policy and move- 
ments that led to the enactment of the im- 
portant school law of 1854. 

A large circle of friends will keenly sym- 
pathize with him in the distressing mis- 
fortune that has overtaken him, but which 
we are told he bears up under with wonder- 
ful patience and fortitude. He says: ‘‘ We 
Dutch have a saying that what can’t be 
helped, must be taken Aatient/y.’’ Fortunate 
is he whose temperament and faith enable 
him to do thus wisely. 


THE next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association, as is already known 
to our readers, will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, July 17th to 20th. Very 
favorable excursion rates will be made from 
Chicago and all other points on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
with choice of routes via Omaha or Kansas 
City in going and returning. Special Ex- 
cursion Rates will be made from San Fran- 
cisco to all points of interest in California, 
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and also to Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 
The people of California are preparing to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
trip will be the event of a life-time. If de- 
sirous of securing information relative to 
the journey, address, for particulars, A. V. 
H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., or John R. Pott, Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent, Williamsport, Pa. 





THE State Normal School at California, 
in Washington county, Pa., Prof. Theo. B. 
Noss principal, announces a special five 
weeks’ course in Methods of Instruction, 
from May 2tst to June 23d, for the conven- 
ience of teachers in that part of the State 
who may desire the benefits of such instruc- 
tion. Summer Schools are well patronized, 
and a Normal School can afford special ad- 
vantages to teachers, both in the matter of 
accommodations and moderate charges. 
Miss L. E. Patridge is announced as one of 
the leading instructors for the term named. 
Teachers desiring to take this course will 
confer a favor by so advising the Principal. 

In this connection, also, we take pleasure 
in calling the attention of teachers to the 
Summer School of Methods which will be 
opened at Scranton July goth, under the 
principalship of Miss Patridge, as advertised 
elsewhere in this number of Zhe Journal. 
It will afford an excellent opportunity, at 
moderate cost, to teachers, especially such 
as live in eastern Pennsylvania. 


THE attention of Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and others who think of going to the 
Pacific Coast this summer is called to the 
advertisement of Mr. H. A. Gross, pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago and North- 
western railroad. This route presents ad- 
vantages which Mr. Gross will be pleased to 
make known to persons desirous of informa- 
tion on the subject. 


THE Sixteeners of the Mount Joy Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School—numbering upwards of 
two hundred ladies and gentlemen—assem- 
bled February 22d, at De Long’s Hall, in 
Mount Joy, for the purpose of effecting a 
permanent organization and of holding a 
general reunion. Mr. F. W. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, was elected permanent chair- 
man, and Mr. C. H. Musselman, recording 
secretary. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. Among those in attendance was 
Mr. C. C. Johnson, of New Jersey, Presi- 
dent of the State Association of Sixteeners. 
The State Superintendent was much grati- 
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fied to observe the warm feeling of interest 
manifested by all present in the school where 
they had spent so large a part of their past 
lives. The banquet in the evening closed a 
memorable day in the history of this school. 
From a newspaper report of the meeting we 
take the following paragraphs: 

A number of Sixteeners went through all the 
departments of the institution and found every- 
thing in good condition. The clothing of the 
children is strong, warm, and durable, and 
finer in quality than that worn by the majority 
of civilians, The food is good, substantial, and 
sufficient in quantity, while the beds and sleep- 
ing apartments are clean and well-ventilated. 
The shoes worn by the boys are strong and 
durable, and in no case did they find a child 
with an insufficient supply of clothing. The 
school prospers under the efficient management 
of Hon. Geo. W. Wright, assisted by Prof. Smith 
as Principal. 

The immense value of the work done by this 
institution can only be ascertained by inquiring 
into the characters and lives of its graduates, 
and these lives and characters are ever open to 
the world’s inspection. Many of these Sixteen- 
ers commenced their battle with the world with 
only three friends—their God and their two 
hands; and to-day finds them self-reliant men 
and women, who are taking an active part in 
the battle of life, and are occupying stations of 
profit, trust, and responsibility in their native 
State. You cannot judge of the tree until you 
have tasted its fruit, neither can a critical world 
justly judge the character of our Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Schools until they have inquired into the 
lives of the Sixteeners. 


TREES MUST BE PLANTED. 


TWO IMPORTANT REFORM PROJECTS, THE TEM~- 
PERANCE LEAGUE AND THE FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 


HE proclamation of His Excellency 

Governor Beaver, appointing Friday, 
April 27th, as Arbor Day for the year 1888, 
again calls attention to this wise measure for 
the promotion of the individual and the gen- 
eral good, and urges upon the attention of all 
intelligent people the necessity for personal 
interest in the work of tree-planting. What 
good citizen but shduld esteem it a privi- 
lege, find it a pleasure, and regard it a 
duty, to plant one or more shade trees or 
fruit trees—the more the better—on each 
recurring Arbor Day? 

This practical subject is yearly attracting 
more attention, as its supreme importance 
comes to be more generally recognized. It 
must be kept constantly before the mind of 
public, and the growth of sentiment in this 
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direction encouraged in season and out of 
season, until men plant trees as good house- 
wives plant cabbages, onions, and cucum- 
bers,—at regular times, when the planting 
season comes round ; and generously, with 
constant inquiry and demand for the best 
varieties that are available. They must 
think of them, talk of them, give them 
care and attention, until they are as justly 
proud of fine trees in garden, yard, or field, 
and of large orchards and broad woodlands 
of their own or their fathers’ planting, as 
they now are of wheatfields and cornfields 
that give evidence of careful husbandry in 
these directions. 

There must be good-natured competition 
for prizes offered by the county and the 
State, by Agricultural Societies and Fores- 
try Associations, for the best results in tree 
culture, both as to age, acreage, and ap- 
pearance, etc., of woodland areas. All 
these things are coming, and there is a fu- 
ture immediately before us that promises to 
be exceedingly rich in results of this char- 
acter. 

The Public Schools in Pennsylvania, in 
city hardly less than in country districts, 
have a very large share of the work to be 
done. Every school, from its pleasant sur- 
roundings, should be a centre, so recognized, 
of good influences in this direction. What 
say you, School Directors, Superintendents, 
Teachers, Patrons Pupils—girls and boys 
alike,—what say you to such individual and 
general observance of this and each recurring 
Arbor Day as shall soon make very many 
of our schools what, in their environment, 
all of them ought to be? Now is a day of 
small things, but there will be no better to- 
morrow unless we plant to-day. Shall we 
not, collectively and as individuals,—each 
in his more or less limited sphere of activity 
and influence,—do what we can to make 
our school surroundings such that they may 
become a wholesome leaven in every com- 
munity? 

In a late number of the Worth American 
Review we find an article by Felix L. Os- 
wald upon The Coming Civilization, some 
extracts for which will be of unusual interest 
to the reader, in this connection. We quote 
as follows : 

‘*The two most important reform pro- 
jects of the present age are undoubtedly 
those of the Temperance League and the 
Forestry Association, and it would be a blas- 
phemy against the spirit of human reason to 
doubt that the triumph of both is now fully 
assured. The cities of the future may have 
underground distilleries and remnants of 
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overground drunkards, but a licensed rum- 
seller will come seem as ludicrous an 
anomaly as a licensed pickpocket or a di- 
plomaed well-poisoner. A ‘witch hunter’s 
warrant,’ dated Cologne, 1887, was re- 
cently offered for sale by a Leipzig biblio- 
pole, who, in spite of his honorable reputa- 
tion, had to secure the signatures of three 
learned antiquarians to clear himself from 
the suspicion of having forged the prepos- 
terous document. A. D. 1987, a similar 
endorsement may be needed to establish the 
authenticity of a government certificate to 
the effect that, ‘in consideration of a pre- 
paid percentage of his probable profits, the 
holder of this license is hereby authorized 
to poison his fellow-men.’ 

‘* Nor can we doubt that our children will, 
in time, recognize the significance of a mis- 
take which has, in the literal sense, evolved 
a hell on earth by turning 6,500,000 square 
miles of once fertile lands into a Gehenna 
of aridsand wastes. Since the beginning of 
our chronological era the area of an artificial 
desert, produced by the unspeakable folly of 
forest destruction, has increased at an aver- 
age yearly rate of 3,200 sguare miles, and 
another thousand years of equal improvi- 
dence would seal the fate of the human race, 
by exLausting the vegetable productiveness 
of this planet. 

‘** Tree culture is clearly destined to re- 
deem the barren uplands of our Western ter- 
ritories, and in a hundred years from now 
even the present extent of our treeless prair- 
ies will have become a tradition. For by 
that time, the logic of necessity will not 
have failed to reveal another secret of agri- 
cultural economy: the fact, namely, that 
the chief peril of over-population can be al- 
most infinitely postponed by the sudstitution 
of perennial for annual food-plants. Thusa 
plantation of bread-fruit trees will support 
twelve times as many families as the same 
area planted in wheat or potatoes; banana 
orchards, according to Humboldt’s estimate, 
exceed the food value of wheat fields more 
than twenty times; and improved varieties 
of the Italian chestnut—as hardy a forest 
tree as the birch or maple—could undoubt- 
edly furnish an available substitute for the 
breadstuffs of our Northern cereals. Oily 
beech nuts, olives, bananas, chestnuts, sugar, 
pears, maples, and the sugar pine of the Pa- 
cific slope, could furnish, in almost unlim- 
ited abundance, the three chief elements of 
man-food, viz., the oleaginous, farinaceous, 
and saccharine ingredients. 

‘*Moreover, tree plantations improve 
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exhaust the fertility of the soil, and the 
time saved from weeding and plowing 
could be devoted to experiments with 
new varieties of fruit trees, which besides 
would bless their cultivator with shade in 
summer and windfalls of fuel in winter, 


and temper the vigor of climatic extremes as 
effectually as the other tree plantations.”’ 


contiaien ——< 


TRIP TO TIDIOUTE. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE UNION SCHOOLS. 


W* had long desired to see how far man- 

ual training and industrial work could 
be carried forward in connection with an 
ordinary common school, outside of a large 
city, and whether, within the bounds of a 
reasonable appropriation, it could be intro- 
duced with any advantage as an element of 
instruction in the common school course. 
The kind invitation of Principal Crawford 
of the Tidioute Union Schools gave the op- 
portunity. Moreover, as an additional 
stimulus, we were able to secure the conge- 
nial companionship of one whose interest 
in the common schools has not been lessened 
by his high political station, and whose thor- 
ough grasp of educational work renders his 
judgment of great worth. 

Our first stopping place en route was 
Warren, whose warm hospitality will be 
long remembered. The time spent here was 
too limited for any critical inspection of 
the schools. We noticed, however, one re- 
markable feature, viz., a reed organ in every 
school-room, indicating that the study and 
practice of music are not neglected. The 
buildings here are too confined, and the 
grounds are not what they should be. Ina 
city like Warren the schools should be an 
ornament in architectural beauty and sur- 
roundings, for in them the course of studies 
should be such as to hold the young until 
prepared to enter upon the advanced educa- 
tional work of colleges and polytechnic 
schools, that is, more than half of their 
school life,—when all their habits are in 
formation and when character is already be- 
ginning to assert its power. 

From Warren we went on to Tidiov'r. 
Principal Crawford had hastily called to- 
gether the neighboring Superintendents and 
teachers in a quasi institute, in which, after 
a thorough inspection of the working of the 
school, the whole subject of manual train- 
ing might be informally discussed. 

Manual training and industrial work in 


from year to year, while deciduous plants | the Tidioute Union Schools are continued 
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throughout the whole course, including the 
kindergarten and advanced work in wood 
and metal. Beyond this, also, a botanical 
garden has been started, and attempts are 
to be made in the way of cultivating the 
soil, by assigning to classes sufficient grounds 
for rival gardening. 

The studies in these various departments 
are not left to take care of themselves; but 
they are systematized under a competent 
teacher, and follow a graded course from 
beginning to end. Each student has his 
bench and his tools, and is assigned grade 
tasks at which he is kept until his work so 
closely approximates the model drawing as 
to satisfy the teachers. 

Without doubt much useful knowledge of 
the application and use of tools is thus 
gained, and a tendency fostered to see 
principles in their immediate application, 
which is of great pedagogical significance. 
Moreover, the young take great delight in 
being able to construct something by their 
own activity, if it be only the whittling of 
wood into some definite shape, and some 
thought-activity is awakened in mastering 
forms and relations, which helps, in a meas- 
ure at least, to guard against that vagueness 
of conception which renders all reasoning il- 
logical. 

The time thus consumed in industrial 
work is taken in part from the ordinary 
school duties, and in part from the leisure 
time of the pupils. This latter fact seems 
to be of great service; for the children, 
having some definite aim before their minds, 
seek the work-shop during hours which 
otherwise would be spent in idleness. The 
moral effect of this, it is claimed, is clearly 
seen from day to day by the citizens. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
all this work is as yet mew to the scholars, 
and in broad contrast with the toil of men- 
tal processes in the school-room. Care 
must be taken, therefore, that habits of 
earnest thought, so necessary to any progress 
in science and to any real grasp of the 
world of mind, shall not be set aside as un- 
welcome drudgery, and hand-work assume 
its place, until this, in turn, becomes a mo- 
notonous task, leaving the child worse in the 
end than at the beginning. The combina- 
tion of work with study, however, itself 
guards against this. 

All this work in the Tidioute Union 
Schools is made possible through the noble 
generosity of Mr. Grandon, a wealthy citi- 
zen of the place. The cost, including 


teacher, machinery, tools, and material, 
would place a burden upon schools far be- 
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yond what has hitherto been demanded of 
them, and of course cannot be met except 
by increased taxation or quite a large in- 
crease in the State appropriation, or both. 

The problem to be solved is whether the 
pedagogical value of such work is commen- 
surate with the necessary outlay of the pub- 
lic fund isequired, and whether such work 
should be left to secondary industrial schools 
established in various sections of the State, 
or connected with the common schoolsas part 
of their curriculum. 

As yet we are not prepared to determine 
what will be the issue. Much study in the 
light of actual experiment is yet needed be- 
fore any intelligent action of the Legislature 
can be taken, and we are glad that a com- 
mission has been appointed to report upon 
the whole subject at its next session. 





— 


SOME VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 


T was our pleasure to attend a Local In- 

stitute at Nanticoke, at the invitation of 
Superintendent Monroe. A large number 
of teachers and patrons were present, and 
the meeting was very interesting and satis- 
factory. ‘The schools of Nanticoke are 
rapidly improving, and the teachers seem 
anxious to increase their efficiency in every 
way, under the skillful supervision of their 
Superintendent. 

Our next point of inspection was the 
schools of Titusville. Here the system or- 
ganized by Supt. Streeter met with our most 
hearty approval. Manual training in the 
form of free-hand drawing, followed by me- 
chanical drawing, as found here, we have 
rarely seen equalled in any schools of the 
Commonwealth. The course in general lit- 
erature also is admirable, and with a little 
time added to the high school course, quite 
a large body of students would be well pre- 
pared for any of our more advanced schools 
of liberal culture. The directors here are 
contemplating the building of a high 
school. We trust they will be able to se- 
cure grounds sufficient, so that the school 
may, with its well-shaded lawn in front, be- 
come an ornament to the city. 

Next we visited the schools of Oil City. 
We were surprised to see the fine new build- 
ings which have recently been erected. The 
primary teaching here is excellent, and the 
whole order of the schools, organized by 
Supt. Babcock, offers scarcely any point for 
adverse criticism. Clean, solid work char- 
acterizes each grade, and fortunately the 
citizens of this flourishing place are actively 
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alive in school work, and are determined to 
spare no pains to maké their schools the 
pride of their city. It would be a great 
advance in the working of these schools 
could another year be added to the high 
school course. Then no students would be 
required to go elsewhere to fit themselves 
for the advancéd work of our higher insti- 
tutions. 


_ 
—_ 





EDUCATION AT WASHINGTON. 


‘THAT the United States government will 
soon, by direct appropriation of money 
and in other ways, come to the help of the 
educational work which has thus far been 
done by the States, seems evident to all 
careful observers. It is one of the import- 
ant national questions now forcing them- 
selves more and more upon the attention of 
Congress. For some years there has been 
a Bureau of Education at the capital, which 
has received but grudging, half-hearted 
support. The time, we trust, is not far dis- 
tant when this will be enlarged into a De- 
partment, and its head be recognized as the 
Secretary of Education, and a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. 
What is known as the Blair Bill now 


pending in Washington, proposes to appro- 
priate the large sum of seventy-seven mil- 
lions of dollars during the next few years 
among the States in ratio of illiteracy, in 


aid of general education. It has again 
passed the Senate, but may be defeated, as 
before, in the House of Representatives. 
In modified form, however, the measure 
cannot fail of final success. The bills pro- 
posed for the compulsory education of In- 
dian children between the ages of eight and 
eighteen, belonging to the tribes receiving 
annuities, and the organization at Washing- 
ton of a National University for the train- 
ing of teachers, are profitable directions in 
which to expend the ‘‘National surplus.’’ 
The Indian problem can only be solved by 
the education of the children, and thé same 
privileges, in all respects, allowed to the 
civilized Indian as to the white man. 

The bill for the National University for 
Teachers appropriates one million dollars, 
and provides that it shall be under a board 
of regents consisting of all the members of 
the Cabinet, and the board is granted full 
power to purchase a site and construct 
buildings for the use of the institution. The 
United States is to furnish the students tui- 
tion, board, lodging and stationery free of 
cost, and the students are to pledge them- 
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selves to teach for ten years after gradua- 
tion. A salary of $20 per month is to be 
given by the general government to all 
graduates engaged in teaching in State and 
Territorial public schools. In discussing 
the subject of Federal aid to education. 
Senator Ingalls, who is opposed to the Blair 
bill, is quoted as having said recently: 

I would spend the surplus in bettering the 
condition of the country. I would establish first, 
a great national institution for the training of 
teachers, as soldiers are educated at West Point 
and naval officers at Annapolis, whose salaries 
should be paid from the Treasury, and who 
should be sent to those parts of the United 
States where they are needed, to establish com- 
mon schools, and to battle with ignorance. I 
would not give millions to States that have 
shown themselves absolutely indifferent to the 
education of the people, without supervision or 
responsibility, as is contemplated in the Blair 
Bill. I believe that universal education is z#- 
dispensable to national existence, but a differ- 
ent method should be adopted to secure it. 


eS 
ANOTHER VETERAN GONE. 
HE teachers of Franklin county miss 
from their number another of their oldest 
and best men. On Friday, February 24th, 
Prof. Andrew McElwain died suddenly of 
paralysis at Fannettsburg, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, after a full half-century 
spent in the profession of teaching which he 
both loved and honored. He was an earn- 
est man, who strove to walk humbly in the 
steps of the Master. We are indebted to 
Supt. Hockenberry for the following sketch 
of the man and his work: 

Most of his teaching was done at Newville 
and Shippensburg, Cumberland county, and at 
Greenvillage, Mercersburg, Chambersburg, and 
Fannettsburg, Franklincounty. Healsotaught 
in the State of lowa for several years. He was 
principal of the Boys’ High School in Chambers- 
burg for five years, 1858-63. During this period 
he conducted several summer Normal schools 
for the benefit of young teachers. He was 
County Superintendent from 1863 to 1866, at a 
time when it was very difficult to divert the 
people’s attention from the Great Rebellion 
then in progress. The last three years of his 
life were spent in charge of the schools at Fan- 
nettsburg. 

In 1864, when Gen. McCausland, of the rebel 
army, burned Chambersburg, Mr. McElwain 
resided a few miles west of the town. Finding 
that he was a teacher, that chivalrous gentle- 
man inquired whether he had ever taught 
“niggers,” and, upon receiving an affirmative 
answer, they proceeded to burn his house/ 

In the office of County Superintendent, and 
wherever employed, he was a hard worker and 
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did much to forward the educational interests 
of the counties where he lived and taught. 

He was present and took an active part in 
the local and county Institutes, being a ready 
speaker with full information upon all educa- 
tional topics. In his schools he was exacting 
both in discipline and study. He was unusually 
well-informed upon religious and political topics, 
and had the courage of his convictions in regard 
to both. Earnestly seeking for the truth and 
the right, his course of action was taken without 
regard to expediency. An entertaining and in- 
structive conversationalist, with an extensive 
fund of information upon educational, political 
and religious questions, his society was sought 
and enjoyed by the young and the old. His 
share in the world’s work was well done. 

While those who knew him best loved him 
most, and cannot but sorrow because of their 
loss, they at the same time rejoice in the hope 
of his eternal rest, after a long life of hard labor, 
many afflictions,and much self-denial. 


—_—_—_- > Ee 


DAYTON SCHOOL BURNED. 


WO of the buildings of the Dayton Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School in Armstrong 
county, together with their contents, were 


totally destroyed by fire on the night of 


February zoth. This is a most unfortunate 
experience for the school, and in the sud- 
den and heavy loss which they have sus- 
tained we heartily sympathize with its 
owners and all who have been concerned 
so efficiently in its management. The fire, 
it is supposed, originated trom a r¢d-hot coal 
falling from the stove in the school-room 
building. This was soon in flames, which 
quickly spread to the building occupied by 
the boys. The girls’ building, but a few yards 
distant, was saved through the prompt and 
active exertions of the employees and the cit- 
izens of the village. There were one hundred 
and ninety-two children at the school, all 
of whom escaped without injury, the boys 
losing a portion of their clothing in their 
hasty exit. The managers estimate their 
loss at $9,000, on which there is an insur- 
ance of $4,600. 

The news of the fire reached this depart- 
ment February 22d, when the Superintend- 
ent at once directed State Inspector Greer 
to hasten thither and view the situation, 
Mrs. Atticks being already there on her 
tour of inspection. The principal fur- 
loughed one hundred and fifty-nine of the 
children and sent them to their homes, re- 
taining thirty-three of the smallest at the 
school, twenty of whom were homeless. 
Acting upon the Inspectors’ report, the 
Superintendent, after consultation with the 
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Governor, decided to disband the school at 
once, and provide for the children at the 
other schools. This was considered, under 
existing circumstances, the best course to 
pursue. In view of the fact that, under the 
present law, all the schools must finally close 
in 1890, and that the consolidation of 
schools will become imperative in the near 
future, it was unadvisable to suggest re- 
building for school purposes. 

The children remaining at the school 
were immediately removed, and those at 
their homes received orders for their admis- 
sion, by transfer, to other schools. In this 
arrangement 86 were assigned to the Union- 
town school, 49 to McAllisterville, 44 to 
Mercer, and 13 to the St. Paul’s Orphan 
Home at Butler, where suitable provision 
had been made for their accommodation. 
As a number of the children had almost 
completed their term and would have been 
discharged during the year, it may be sup- 
posed that some of these will remain at 
home. 

The Dayton School was owned by a stock 
company, and was opened on November 1, 
1866, with sixty-six scholars. The whole 
number of orphans admitted to June 1, 
1887, when, in compliance with the law, all 
admissions ceased, was 1io1. Of these 
only four have died, 25 were transferred to 
other schools, 202 were discharged by order 
of the Superintendent, 678 were discharged 
by reason of age, leaving at the time of the 
fire 192 on the roll. 

Rev. T. M. Elder was the first principal. 
He resigned in 1871, when Rev. J. E. 
Dodds was chosen and held the position 
until January 1, 1872. Prof. Hugh Mc- 
Candless followed, and remained until his 
death on January 16, 1882, when his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Elizabeth Ambrose, was elected, 
who remained in charge until the sudden 
misfortune befell which has resulted in clos- 
ing the school. 

This institution has been singularly un- 
fortunate in the matter of fires, its buildings 
having been four times destroyed. On two 
other occasions also losses have been sus- 
tained from a like cause. With an efficient 
corps of teachers and employees it has, how- 
ever, prospered, having always been con- 
ducted with ability and in a satisfactory 
manner. The children have received the 
best of care and instruction. The health 


record of the school has been exceptionally 
good at all times, and the low rate ot mor- 
tality, which has been /ess than one per 
thousand per annum—is simply extraordi- 
Such a record is evidence conclu- 


nary. 
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sive not only as to the excellent attention 
which the children have received, but also 
as to the healthfulness of the place in which 
the school was located. Numbers of its 
graduates are now occupying important and 
prominent positions in the different spheres 
of useful labor. They, in common with all 
who have had opportunity to know of the 
excellent work done at this school, will be 
sorry to learn of its destruction by fire, and 
of it disappearance because thereof from the 
honorable list of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 





~— 


EDUCATION OF THE HAND. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


T the corner of Seventeenth and Wood 
[\ streets, in Philadelphia, is a building 
bearing all the external marks of the ordi- 
nary Philadelphia school house. Upon en- 
tering it, however, the visitor comes upon a 
scene which, even though he is not wholly 
unprepared for it, is likely to cause him a 
moment’s misgiving that he has through 
mistake found his way into a machine shop. 
At the end of a short hall he looks in upon 
a room full of noisy activity of a kind 
utterly discordant with every traditional 
notion of school life. Overhead are whirl- 
ing pulleys and lines of belting. In the 
place of school desks are turning-lathes and 
work-benches, There is the sound of saw- 
ing and hammering and planing. Boys in 
their shirt sleeves, and wearing long aprons, 
looking more like carpenters’ apprentices 
than school boys, are busily at work, some 
at the lathes, one perhaps in the act of glu- 
ing a picture frame, another lad inlaying a 
checkerboard, another finishing off what is 
evidently the pattern for a casting. 

Such is the novel scene which we wit- 
nessed recently upon entering the Philadel- 
phia School of Manual Training, an insti- 
tution now in the third year of its operation, 
and the success of which in this short time 
has been so marked that it can no longer be 
regarded as an experiment, but as an estab- 
lished part of Philadelphia’s public school 
system. Already it is a formidable rival of 
the Boys’ High School. 

At the time of our visit the principal, 
Mr. William L. Sayre, happened to be tem- 
porarily engaged, and, while awaiting his 
arrival in his office, we had leisure to exam- 
ine some of its decorations, or perhaps we 
should say its curiosities. Arranged upon 
shelves on one side of the room are speci- 
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mens of various kinds of work in wood and 
iron, There isa full-sized model of a lathe; 
there are pulleys, journal-boxes, curiously 
constructed mitre and bevel joints, involv- 
ing the most difficult principles of joinery. 
There are bits of forging, saw-blades care- 
fully filed out of strips of hoop-iron, a pair 
of blacksmith’s tongs ; there are blocks of 
cast iron of various shapes, some of them 
partially chipped with a chisel, and others 
finished up with a file. One of these at- 
tracts attention from its excellent workman- 
ship. We pick it up to examine it more 
critically, and it falls in two, revealing a 
seam so nicely made that it had escaped no- 
tice. All of this work, as we are told, has 
been done by the boys. ‘These are samples 
of the sort of work which is given them to 
do. Every piece has been chosen because 
of some mechanical principle which it in- 
volves, or of some peculiar difficulty in its 
execution. A careful examination of these 
articles discovers evidences of a dexterity 
in the use of tools and an accuracy of the 
eye which would do no discredit to the 
most skilful artisan. 

There are at present in the school about 
three hundred boys. They are received 
from the grammar schools, after passing 
their final examinations there, it being then 
optional with them whether they shall enter 
the High School or the School of Manual 
Training. The course of study is nearly 
the same in both schools, the manual prac- 
tice in the latter occupying but two hours 
of each day, while four hours are devoted 
to the usual school work. In company with 
the Principal we make a tour of inspection 
through the building. From the wood- 
working department we pass to the metal 
shop, taking on the way a peep into the 
electrical laboratory, in which a small dyn- 
amo has just been placed. Boys are engaged 
in stringing the wires for the electric lights. 
We pass on to the forging room, where 
work is going on at the anvils. One corner 
of this room is fitted up as a foundry, and 
here boys are seen at work preparing the 
moulds for castings in lead. On the second 
story of the building are the school rooms 
and the lecture room, the latter flanked on 
each side by a laboratory, one of chemistry 
and one of physics. In these rooms, which 
are fitted up with all the necessary appli- 
ances, the pupils, after listening to the lec- 
tures, repeat for themselves the experiments 
they have just witnessed. We come finally 
to the draughting room, in which mechani- 
cal drawing is taught, and where the boys 
make their working drawings—for every 
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piece of work, whether in wood or iron, is 
executed from a draft previously prepared 
by the boy himself. ‘The members of the 
senior class are at present engaged upon the 
drawings for a steam engine and a dynamo, 
which they will construct as their closing 
labor, and every part of which, with the 
exception of the castings, will be the work 
of their own hands. 

One point about this institution which 
the visitor cannot fail to note is the earnest- 
ness with which the boys work. Evidently 
this is not task-work, but there is behind it 
an impulse quite different from that which 
urges the average school boy through the 
dull routine of his daily lessons. One can 
hardly be wrong if he analyzes this motive 
into the satisfaction which the young work- 
man derives from seeing the rough wood or 
the crude block of iron grow into its deter- 
mined shape under his own manipulation, 
the gratification of making something ; there 
is too the awakened consciousness of an 
ability within him which has needed only 
the opportunity and a little teaching to 
bring it out. One needs only to glance 
about these rooms to feel assured that shirk- 
ing, if any there is, is the exception, not 
the rule; and that each boy enters upon 
this part of his day’s work with a full deter- 
mination to make the best use possible of 
-his hour, at, the end of which he will lay 
aside his tools and his apron and resume his 
studies. One can readily comprehend the 
meaning of the Principal, who took charge 
of this institution after a long experience 
with school boys, when he says that he has 
been astonished, as well as gratified, at the 
ease with which these boys are managed. 
There is in this institution no system of giv- 
ing ‘‘notes,’’ nor have there been any sus- 
pensions. Nothing of the sort is needed. 
Whatever superfluous energy a boy may 
have, instead of manifesting itself in the 
school-room in the form of mischievous- 
ness, finds ample vent in the workshop. 

And what, it will be asked, is to be the 
outcome of this species of training? what is 
to become of these boys? Will they, upon 
leaving school, find employment at some 
manual occupation? It is too soon as yet 
to give to these questions an answer based 
upon experience. The first class is yet to 
be graduated. It is not, however, the pur- 
pose of the institution to give a practical 
mechanical education. This is by no 
means a mere industrial school, teaching 
specific trades, although the elementary 
principles of many trades are taught. There 
is no doubt that many of these boys will, if 
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they choose, be able to secure positions in 
manufacturing establishments, in which this 
excellent preparation will be of the highest 
commercial value to them, and, indeed, the 
Principal tells us that he has experienced no 
little difficuity in keeping the boys in school, 
owing to the demand for them which al- 
ready exists among manufacturers. Still, 
the institution has a higher aim than merely 
to give to the boy this special preparation 
for a bread-winning occupation. 

We need not discuss here the subject of 
manual training farther than to note it as 
one of the means by which it is sought to 
supplement, if not in a measure to supplant, 
the old system of education, which dealt al- 
most exclusively with the memory. Under 
this, the ‘‘cramming’’ system, the boy with 
the most retentive memory came out with 
the largest averages. But we are beginning 
to understand, and to act upon the know- 
ledge, that the mind is not all memory. A 
step farther takes us to the truth that the 
man is not all mind. He is an observer 
and an actor as well as a thinker, and a 
school education which is to be the really 
substantial basis of the full development of 
the man must give exercise to all his facul- 
ties. The hand and the eye need training, 
as well as the memory. 

We have already said that this school, al- 


though it is styled a ‘‘manual training 
school’’ because of its most striking feature, 
is likewise a High School in the usual sense 


of the term. This department of the insti- 
tution is also conducted on the plan of the 
‘*new’’ education—on the theory that if 
one can awaken the pupil’s interest, give 
him a chance and show him how, he will 
educate himself. The laboratories of chem- 
istry and physics have already been referred 
to. The boy’s knowledge of these subjects 
is not derived solely from text-books and 
lectures, but he is given the opportunity to 
learn for himself. So, too, in the physi- 
ology class, he learns anatomy, not from 
descriptions and pictures alone, but from the 
actual dissection of various members and 
organs of animals by his instructor, a prac- 
ticing physician, in his presence; so, too, 
when he studies geology, he goes out into the 
fields, in company with his instructor, and 
examines for himself such formations and 
rocks as are accessible 7m stfu. Again, a 
theme is given him for composition—he is 
required, for example, to write upon some 
industry, but instead of his being left to 
find his facts in an encyclopedia, he is given 
a letter of introduction to some manufac- 
turer and obtains such information as he 
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needs from actual observation and personal 
inquiry. 

This institution covers the final period of 
a course of manual training which has re- 
cently been introduced into the public 
school system of Philadelphia, and which is 
intended eventually to pervade the entire 
course of instruction from its small begin- 
ning. We cannot give our readers a better 
idea of this new departure than may be ob- 
tained from the following letter written by 
Superintendent MacAlister, and published 
in the January No. of the Century Magazine: 

LETTER OF SUPT. MACALISTER. 


It gives me great pleasure to state that the 
efforts made to introduce industrial training 
into the public schools of Philadelphia have 
been attended with the most unqualified success. 
The provisions thus far made for carrying it 
into operation are as follows: 

1. The Xindergarten, This feature of our school 
system is of recent origin, and is as yet imper- 
fectly organized. It is our purpose, however, 
ultimately to make the Kindergarten the found- 
ation of all the education given in the Public 
Schools of the city. 

2. /nstruction in Sewing to Girls. All the 
girls above the first two years of the school 
course, received systematic instruction in sew- 
ing. The class now numbers about twenty-five 
thousand girls. Our experience has been that 
from the age of nine years it is possible for girls 
to make rapid progress in the elementary pro- 
cesses of sewing, 224. as they advance, to make 
practical application of these processes to the 
making of garments. The sewing lessons do 
not interfere in the slightest with the other work 
of the school. They afford a pleasant rest to 
the children, who seem greatly to enjoy the 
hour devoted to this occupation. My opinion 
is that there is a good deal of educational value 
in the sewing work, over and above the practi- 
cal application which will be made of it in 
real life. 

3. Industrial Art Training. A school is 
maintained for the children attending the gram- 
mar schools, in which instruction is given in 
free-hand drawing, modeling in clay, wood- 
carving and simple joinery work. This school 
is open to both boys and girls, who receive two 
hours’ instruction per week. The training has a 
marked influence upon the productive faculties 
of the pupils, and the results prove how strong 
the artistic tendency is in the general average 
of children. 

4. The Manual Training School. Thisis the 
chief feature of our industrial education. Itisa 
school to which boys who have finished the 
grammar school course are admitted upon ex- 
amination. In addition to a good secondary 
education in the English language, history, 
mathematics and science, and a thorough course 
in drawing, instruction is given in the nature 
and use of the fundamental tools, and in their 
application to the chief materials used in the in- 
dustries of the world. The success of this 
school has exceeded our highest anticipations. 
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The manual training has had a marked influ- 
ence upon the mental and moral character of 
the boys, producing a thoroughness and earn- 
estness in every task which is quite unusual 
among boys of their age. The average age of 
pupils when admitted is about fifteen years. 
The course of instruction occupies three years. 

It will thus be seen that in Philadelphia we 
have made a beginning in several directions 
with industrial, or as I prefer to call it, manual 
training. The problem remaining to be solved 
is such an extension and co-ordination of these 
elements as shall furnish a continuous and pro- 
gressive course of manual training all along the 
line of the pupil’s education. 

It is scarcely three years since these efforts to 
engraft industrial training on the Public Schools 
of the city was begun, but it has already won 
the confidence of the community, and there is 
a growing demand for its further extension 
throughout the school system. I believe that 
the incorporation of industrial training into the 
public schools of this country is only a ques- 
tion of time. The misunderstanding as to its 
purposes, arises chiefly among those who have 
no personal knowledge of its practical opera- 
tion and management. My conviction is that 
before a great while it will be universally ac- 
cepted as the greatest advance which has been 
made in the public education of the United 
States for half a century. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES MACALISTER, 
Supt. Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——-__ ~~ 


AN OMISSION SUPPLIED. 


N connection with the plan of Dr. Thos. 
H. Burrowes, which is given at length in 
the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, certain comments 


were made which were inadvertently 
omitted from said report as published in our 
last issue. They should appear on page 312 
of the March number, and are as follows: 


To carry this plan into effect Dr. Burrowes at 
once began the preparation of necessary offi- 
cial registers and blank forms (now in use) and 
entered upon his campaign to secure a proper 
public sentiment throughout the State. 

Orphans, between the ages of six and ten, 
were designated as a class for institutions which 
would take up the elementary and primary work. 
Quite alarge number of homes, already organ- 
ized, were willing to undertake this work, and 
their co-operation was readily secured. The 
‘*Northern Home for Friendless Children,” in 
Philadelphia, the ‘‘ Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home” in 
Pittsburgh, the ‘ Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
Home for the Friendless,"’ and the “ Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny Orphan Asylum,” entered into 
the arragement. 

This first difficulty, of securing suitable insti- 
tytions for the most primary work, having been 
so providentially overcome, the second and 
more troublesome task was to secure places for 
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the older pupils. The fund was too small to 
allow the thought of building any Stave institu- 
tions. To attempt anything of this kind would 
have been absurd, for the whole matter. was 
nothing more than an experiment—a mere be- 
ginning, made possible by a private gift, and with 
no expectation that the Legislature would give 
any additional aid. Noone seemsto have had the 
faintest conception that the system, even if suc- 
cessfully organized, under any form, could con- 
tinue beyond a few years. Although the whole 
plan has been severely condemned, no other was 
possible. The only way in which anything 
could be done was to find institutions already 
existing, and send the children to them under 
proper regulations and inspection. How incon- 
sistent are those critics who, seeking to bring 
the management of these schools into discredit, 
persistently ignore the peculiar necessities of 
their organization and continuance. The work 
before Dr. Burrowes was not to organize large 
State industrial schools, however excellent and 
important these may be. He had neither 
authority nor means to do this, and at no time 
in their history has this been possible. He had 
reason to congratulate himself if he could find 
any schools already existing whose managers 
would be willing to assume the responsibility of 
taking the orphans upon the terms which he was 
able to make. 

Where to find schools to take the older chil- 
dren, was in itself an almost hopeless task. Ap- 
plication was first made to the trustees of several 
normal schools. They refused to take them, be- 
iug unwilling to risk the great expense of enlarg- 
ing theiraccommodations. Boarding schools in 
various sections of the State were next tried, but 
their proprietors would not takethe children and 
board and teach them (the State supplying the 
clothing) for two hundred dollars a year. Fi- 
nally, after persevering exertions, Dr. Burrowes 
made arrangements by which the Paradise 
school, Lancaster county, the McAllisterville 
school, Juniata county, the Mount Joy (then 
Strasburg) school, Lancaster county, the Qua- 
kertown school, Bucks county, and the Orange- 
ville school, Columbia county, agreed to take 
the older orphans at one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year (clothing furnished by the State). 

Thus, at the close of the year 1864, the Super- 
intendent was able to report to the Governor 
that he had engaged five schools for the older 
children, and four homes for the younger. So 
much opposition, however, had been stirred up, 
and the whole project had been so misrepre- 
sented, that parents and guardians stood aloof, 
fearing to entrust their children or wards to 
such care. Indeed, at the close of 1864, there 
were only about one hundred applications for 
admission. 

After another severe struggle, in which the 
whole experiment was on the very verge of de- 
structinn, the Legislature of 1865 confirmed the 
plan, adding one year to the term during which 
the children were allowed to remain in the 
schools, and appropriated seventy five thousand 
dollars to aid the work. With this encourage- 
inent, by theclose of the year 1865 eight schoots 
were secured for the older, and seventeen homes 
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for the younger children, including, in all, thir- 
teen hundred and twenty-nine pupils. 

There was some struggle in the Legislature of 
1866, which was happily overcome; and in the 
same year, there being now some good prospect 
of a successful continuance of the schools, the 
first council of the officers and principals of the 
schools was convened at Lancaster, April 27. 
As the result of this conference, Dr. Burrowes 
was able to adopt general rules and regulations 
for the schools having the advanced scholars in 
charge. We here insert these rules and regula- 
tions in full, on account of their intrinsic value 
from an educational point of view, and also be- 
cause they have formed the model uniformly fol- 
lowed since, with but little deviation. 


<i 
> 





ARBOR DAY: SPRING PLANTING. 
CHOICE LIST OF FRUIT TREES, ETC. 


‘THE proclamation of Gov. Beaver recom- 
mends that the people plant, on or about 
this day, trees and shrubbery about their 
homes, in public school grounds, along public 
highways, and wherever it shall seem desir- 
able. ‘The best trees for shade are the Nor- 
way and sugar maples, the ash, tulip poplar, 
horse chestnut and silver maples. The 
planting of nut trees should not be forgot- 
ten, as they not only afford a fine shade, 
but their crop of nuts will be ‘‘a joy forever’ 
to the children of succeeding generations. 
The Germantown Ze/egraph, edited for 
half a century by the late Maj. P. R. Freas, 
has been in the habit of giving at every 
planting season a ‘‘ Revised Fruit List’’ of 
trees of varieties known to the best of their 
kind and adapted to the latitude of Penn- 
sylvania. We print this list for the benefit 
of our readers : 


STANDARD PEARS, 


1. Giffard, 9. Belle Lucrative, 

2. Doyenne d’ Ete, 10. Manning’s Elizabeth. 
3. Early Catharine, 11. Seckel, 

4. Bloodgood, 12. Howell, 

5. Summer Julienne, 13. Anjou, 

6. Tyson, 14. Sheldon, 

7. Brandywine, 15. Lawrence, 

8. Bartlett, 16. Reading, 


17. Kieffer. 

For those who may desire a smaller num- 
ber, we should select: 1. Giffard; 2. Early 
Catharine; 3. Bloodgood; 4. Tyson; 5. 
Bartlett ; 6. Belle Lucrative ; 7. Henkel: 
S. Seckel ; 9. Lawrence; 10. Reading; 11. 
Kieffer. They ripen in about the order as 
here arranged, except as to the three latter. 
Lawrence, which begins to ripen or can be 
made to ripen early in November, will keep 
until April with care, it being the only win- 
ter pear which with us keeps beyond Febru- 
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ary. In the above list, from No. 1 to 8 are 
summer varieties ; from 9 to 14 autumn(early 
and late); and 15, 16 and 17 winter, thus af- 
fording a sufficient number for each of the 
periods of the best known sorts for this re- 
gion. It will beseen that we have added to our 
list of standard pears the Henke/. It is per- 
fect in form, above medium size, an early 
and profuse bearer, and good in quality. 
Once introduced it will not be abandoned. 


DWARF PEARS. 


. St. Michael d’Archange. 7. Lawrence, 
. Bartlett, 8. Ott, 
3. Comice, g. Louise Bonne, 
. Diel, 10. Bosc, 
5. Tyson, 11. Boussock, 
. Belle Lucrative, 12. Glout Morceau. 
APPLES. 


. Maiden’s Blush, 7. Cornell’s Fancy, 
. Baldwin, 8. Red Astrachan, 
Smokehouse, . Wagener, 

. Northern Spy, . Roxbury Russet, 

5. Smith’s Cider, . Gravenstein, 

. Fallawater, - Tompkin’s King. 

PEACHES. 

1. Crawford’s Early, 5. Crawford’s Late, 

2. Hale's Early, 6. Ward's Late, 

3. Troth’s Early, 7. Smock’s Late, 

4. Old Mixon, 8. Admirable Late. 

Quinces.—There are several varieties of 
the quince, to wit: Orange, Champion, 
Rea’s Mammoth, and half a dozen others; 
but we can safely recommend only the 
Orange. It is the one almost universally 
grown for market, and is all that any one 
can desire. We have uniformly raised 
splendid crops of it. 

GRAPES. 
6. Rogers No. 38, 
7. Brighton, 
8. Prentiss, | 
g. Pocklington, 
10. Creveling. 

The Prentiss is, so far, the best of all white 
grapes. The Pocklington and Brighton are 
the best outdoor varieties. Clinton is ex- 
pressly for wine. For a fewer varieties for 
family use, we should select the last five 
named in the list. It will be seen that we 
have restored the Creveling. It is too good 
to be ignored. 


. Telegraph, 

. Concord, 
3. Hartford, 

. Clinton, 

. Salem, 


CHERRIES. 


6. Elton, 

7. Downer’s Late, 

8. Early Richmond, 

g. Early Purple Guigne. 
10. Del. Bleeding Heart. 


. May Bigarreau, 
. Black de Choisy, 
. Black Tartarian, 


I 

2 

3 

4. Black Eagle, 

5. Black Hawk, 

The ripening of the list will range from 
the earliest to the latest, thus carrying one 


through the whole cherry season. No one 
can go amiss in adopting this list, as it can- 
not be surpassed. 





RASPBERRIES. 
3. Brandywine. 
4. Cuthbert. 


1.. Hornet, 
2. Herstine, 
The ‘‘ Cuthbert,’’ a new variety, pos- 
sesses all the evidence of being a raspberry 
of decided merit. It is of good size, excel- 
lent quality, the cane a strong grower, abun- 
dant bearer, and perfectly hardy without 
protection, though we have always con- 
tended that notwithstanding how hardy a 
variety may be, it is more productive and 
the fruit of finer size by being pruned in the 
fall and laid down and covered through the 
winter. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
3. Sharpless, 
4. James Vick. 


1. Captain Jack, 

2. Seth Boyden, 

New kinds of strawberries are constantly 
appearing, and we could name half a dozen; 
but thus far we know of no improvements on 
the foregoing, which, it will be seen, in- 
cludes the ‘‘ James Vick,’’ a variety of a sin- 
gle plant which was found beside an old 
barn, near Sedalia, Mo., by Judge Samuel 
Miller, who, in a somewhat similar way, dis- 
covered a single plant of the famous straw- 
berry ‘‘ Captain Jack,’’ and from a single 
one enough has been propagated to supply 
all the great demands for them. ‘These are 
good enough until better turn up, which we 
shall not be slow in announcing. 


CURRANTS. 


1. Red Dutch, 
2. Red Cherry, 


3. Red Versailles, 
4. White Grape, 
5. Black Naples. 
GOUSEBERRIES, 
1. Houghton, 2. Downing. 

These are the two best gooseberries grown 
in this country for general use, so far as we 
know. ‘They bear every year heavy crops, 
are free from mildew, are of excellent qual- 
ity, and are large enough for all practical 
purposes. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
3. Wilson’s Early, 
4. Snyder. 


1. New Rochelle, 

2. Missouri Cluster, 

It is better that those who intend to cul- 
tivate fruit and have to make purchases, 
should take this list with them to the nurs- 
ery, and adhere to it as far as possible, ex- 
cept in special cases in which their own in- 
dividual wishes may be better satisfied. 

In selecting fruit trees, or any others, be 
careful to choose those with smooth, healthy 
looking bark, which have entirely shed their 
leaves, and have plenty of small fibrous roots. 
Trees on which the leaves remain after frost 
sets in, and stick to the branches in spring, 
may be regarded as not healthy, and in some 
way lacking stamina. 
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to new Superintendent of the Reading 
schools, Prof. Z. H. Snyder, who has just 
been commissioned for the unexpired term of 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, is a native of West- 
moreland county, and is thirty-seven years of 
age. At the age of nineteen, he taught school 
in the winter, and during the summer attended 
the Mt. Pleasant Classical Institute, where he 
prepared for college. In 1875 he graduated at 
Waynesburg College, receiving the honors of 
his class. From 1876 to 1881 he was Principal 
of the High School at Wiconisco, Dauphin 
county, which position he resigned to become a 
member of the Faculty of his A/ma Mater. 
Since 1883 he has been Principal of the schools 
in Greensburg, and his earnest and efficient 
work here has commended him for the more 
responsible position to which he has been called. 

We need hardly say that our best wishes go 
with Supt. Balliet. The Western States usually 
carry off our good men. This time itis Massa- 
chusetts that bids high for one of our best. We 
shall miss him from Pennsylvania. It seems 
not improper that the following correspondence 
should go upon the record in this connection : 

READING, Feb. 28, 1888. 
Hon. E. E. HicBee, D. D., 
Supt. Public Instruction. 

Dear Sir: Ihave been elected Superinten- 
dent of Schools of the city of Springfield, 
Mass., and I therefore beg leave to offer to you 
my resignation as Superintendent of the Schools 
of this city. As my duties in this new position 
will Commence on the first day of April next, I 
would respectfully ask that this resignation be 
allowed to go into effect on that date. 

In severing my connection with the schools 
and school work of this State—a step which | 
take with no little regret and only after the most 
careful deliberation—permit me to express to 
yourself personally, and to all the officers of 
your Department, my gratitude and great in- 
debtedness for the very many kindnesses and 
courtesies received at your hands, and for the 


= of your wise and friendly counsel and | 


earty support, to which not a little of what 


good I have been able to accomplish in this 
district is due. 
I am, with highest esteem and regard, your 


obedient servant, Tuomas M. BALLIET, 
Superintendent Reding District, 


DerarTMeENT oF Pvatic INstRUCTION, 
HarrispunG, March 5, 1888 


Supr. THomas M. BALLIET. 

Dear Friend: Your resignation as Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of the city of Reading, 
to take effect on April 1, A. D. 1888, has been 
received. In accepting it, as I now do, allow 
me to express my great regret that you feel 
necessitated to leave our Commonwealth. Your 
work has met with our most hearty approba- 
tion; and we trust and believe that you will be 
successful in your new field of labor. 

Very truly yours, E, E. HIGBEE. 





| town, Tuesday, May 29. 
| will be present at as many of the schools as 





ORPHAN SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT So.prers’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, 
HarrissurG, March 31, 1888. 


To the Principals and Managers of the Soldiers’ Orphan 

Schools and Homes: 

Vacation, this year, will commence on Fri- 
day, July 13th, and close Friday, August 31st. 
All the pupils must return to school promptly at 
the end of this period, as no excuses will be 
allowed for absences after that time. 

The examinations at the several institutions 
may continue as many days as those directly 
controlling them shall deem advisable, but the 
time of holding each examination must be made 
to include the day of visitation of the officers 
named below. Said officers will conduct the 
examinations, calling upon such persons to 
assist them as they may deem proper; and itis 
hereby directed that the examination of the 
lower classes be limited to someone branch of 
instruction, reserving most of the time for a 
more general examination of the higher classes, 
or classes containing pupils soon to leave the 
institutions. The reports of the examinations 
will be made out by the officers of the several 
schools and homes, and forwarded to this De- 
partment. No regular examinations will be 
held at the Children’s Home, York, or the In- 
dustrial School and Church Home, Philadelphia. 
‘These institutions, however, will be visited and 
carefully inspected as heretofore. The exami- 
nations will begin promptly at nine o'clock, on 
the morning of the days named. 

The State Superintendent and his Deputies 
will conduct the examinations on the several 
dates following: Tressler Orphan Home, Loys- 
ville, Tuesday, May 1; McAllisterville, Wed- 
nesday, May 2; White Hall, Thursday, May 
3; Mount Joy, Friday, May 4; Mansfield, Mon- 
day, May 14; Harford, Wednesday, May 16; 
Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, Philadelphia, Fri- 
day, May 18; Chester Springs, Tuesday, May 
22; Mercer, Thursday, May 24; St. Paul’s Or- 
phan Home, Butler, Friday, May 25; Union- 
The State Inspectors 


possible, and take part in the examinations. 
An invitation 1s extended the Governor to be 


| present at as many of the examinations as his 
| official duties will permit. 
Magee, Department of Pennsylvania G. A. R. 


Commander F. J. 


and Staff, are cordially invited to attend as 
many of the examinations as will suit their 
convenience. The superintendents of schools 
and principals of State Normal Schools will 
take part in the examinations held in their re- 
spective districts. 

An exhibition of industrial skill and military 
drill will form a feature of the examinations. 
Drawing and copy books should be ready for 
inspection. The examinations will be, as here- 
tofore, public, and the authorities of the several 
schools are requested to invite especially the 
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presence of superintendents, directors and 
teachers of common schools, members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, old soldiers and 
sailors, members of the Legislature, judges of 
the courts, clergymen, editors, and such other 
citizens of the several localities as have inter- 
ested themselves in the work of education as 
conducted in these schools. 

Pupils must resume their studies immedi- 
ately after the examinations are concluded, and 
continue in unbroken attendance to the time 
fixed for vacation, Arrangements should be 
perfected so that the examinations may com- 
mence promptly at the hour appointed. The 
regulations for vacation will be the same as in 
past years. E. E. HiGBEE, 

Superintendent. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: During the 
month I visited seventy-seven schools. The 
number of schools in this county is so large 
that the visits must necessarily be short, and 
therefore often very unsatisfactory to teachers, 
directors, and Superintendent. Many of our 
directors favor district superintendents to aid 
in the work of school supervision. 

BeERKS—Supt. Keck: Minnich’s school in 
North Heidelberg has been supplied with Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia, and the schools of Bern- 
ville, Maidencreek and Maxatawny with phys- 
iological charts. The Albany Board put a new 
U. S. map into each of its schools, and natural 
slate into the one at Fetterolfsville. In Jeffer- 
son, Tilden, Albany and Maxatawny, new 
houses have been built ; they are all first-class 
buildings, and properly furnished. In Upper 
Tulpehocken, Boltz’s school-house has been 
supplied with improved patent furniture, and in 
Upper Bern, Hoffman’s and Shartlesville, pri- 
mary schools have been similarly furnished. A 
number of Local Institutes were held, with a 
good attendance and successful exercises. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: I was present at two 
Local Institutes — Ebensburg and _ Portage. 
Much interest was manifested at both, but 
neither was as well attended as it should have 
been. The District Institute is a good ther- 
mometer, and indicates plainly the degree of 
zeal which the teacher has for his work. In 
many cases, I fear, the temperature is at zero. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: Local Institutes 
were held at Sinnemahoning and Sizerville dur- 
ing the month. They were well attended, and 
otherwise successful. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: “ The School Di- 
rectors’ Association of Chester County” was or- 
ganized during the month. In addition to the 
regular officers, with W. W. Parker, President, 
there is an executive committee of nine, of 
which the Principal of the Normal School, 
County and Borough Superintendents, are ¢x- 
officio members. The Association was unani- 
mous in recommending a graded course of study 
for our ungraded districts. It also decided that 
better and more efficient means of local super- 
vision would be desirable. The consideration 





of these and kindred subjects is revealing to 
the public the urgent need of closer supervision 
and better organization, 

CLINTON—Supt. Brungard: During the month 
Local Institutes were held at Woolrich, Salona, 
Dunnsburg and Renovo. More than the usual 
degree of interest was manifested by teachers 
and friends of education. These meetings are 
creating a better and more healthful sentiment 
in behalf of the teacher and his work. Our 
teachers, with few exceptions, take an active 
part in the exercises, thus indicating that they 
are interested in their work. In a number of 
instances, d rectors and citizens take an active 
part in the discussions, and thus materially aid 
in making the Institutes more interesting and 
useful. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: In Upper Darby 
a new brick school-house has been in use since 
the beginning of the term. This district now 
has eight buildings, three of them constructed 
after the most improved plans. Darley town- 
ship also has a new building. It is the most 
unique in architectural design of any in“the 
county. It was occupied for the first time in 
November last, and needs only a more liberal 
supply of apparatus to make it a model in ap- 
pearance, appliances, and accommodation. I 
have now visited all of our schools (164), spend- 
ing a half-day in each. Our teachers, as a rule, 
are giving their undivided attention to their 
work, and are ready to do their part toward rais- 
ing the standard of public school education in 
the county. We have had two failures among 
them, and about ten are doing inferior work. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Herrington: I have been 
able to visit some thirty of our schools twice. 
In the first visitation I spent about one and a 
half hours in each school. I could have visited 
all of them, but one was not in session when I 
passed it. When I shall have visited that one, 
it will be the first time in thirteen years that all 
the schools of this county have been visited in 
one year. 

Forest—Supt. Kerr: A suit of importance 
was decided at the December term of court. 
One director had hired a teacher to teach a 
term of two months. When the Board met, 
the directors passed a resolution to pay $25 for 
twenty-two days’ teaching, reckoning a school 
month at twenty-two days. The teacher, to 
whom the contract was presented a few days 
before the term closed,’refused to sign it. The 
directors took the position that the teacher had 
not been legally hired, and that she had not 
taught as required by the minutes of the Board. 
Judge Brown ruled, that the teacher having 
taught with the knowledge of the directors, was 
entitled to pay for services rendered; and ‘hat 
the directors had no right to require the teacher 
to teach twenty-two days for a month; and, 
without allowing the jury to leave their seats, 
gave the teacher judgment for $51.50, being 
$25.00 per month with interest. Application 
for a new trial was refused this week. The ver- 
dict gives general satisfaction. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: I have now visited 
all my schools once, about fifty the second time, 
and a number the third. The schools of South- 
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ampton are about to close ; in most of the dis- 
tricts, schools do not close until the latter part 
of March. I held two educational meetings this 
month, and am pleased to say that much inter- 
est was manifested. The people turned out en 
masse tosee and hear. The teachers and schol- 
ars of the respective districts rendered valuable 
assistance. I am glad to note the willingness 
on the part of the teachers to aid me in con- 
ducting these meetings. 

GREENE—Supt. Waychoff: Last week we 
were shocked to hear of the sudden death of L. 
E. Bradford, a prominent teacher of Whiteby 
district. Ex-Superintendent Nickeson is still 
confined to his room at Carmichael's. An epi- 
demic of mumps and whooping cough has ser- 
iously interfered with school work during the 
past month. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: We have almost 
concluded our visits for the year. The schools 
have been doing better work this winter than 
heretofore. There is a cause for this: our 
teaghers have been making unusual prepara- 
tion for their work, and this is plainly apparent 
in their schools. Many of the schools will close 
by the middle of March. The prospects are 
good for a number of select schools during the 
summer. These are generally taught by Nor- 


mal graduates, who in most cases do good work. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Two facts were 
prominently and repeatedly brought to my no- 
tice in the February inspection of schools: 1. 
The professional zeal of our teachers in equip- 
ping their schools with well-chosen libraries, 


materials for modeling, designs for drawing 
and construction, and a miscellaneous list of 
appliances at their own or their neighborhood's 
expense. 2. The greater care taken by a num- 
ber of school boards in renovating, repairing, 
repainting, and putting into comfortable and 
sanitary condition, during vacation, the houses 
in their respective districts. The notion seems 
exploded that a school-house once built may 
stand through wind and weather, without in- 
spection or repair, until unfitted for occupancy 
by premature decay. The healthy sentiment 
that ministers to the happiness of the young in 
their school surroundings is growing among our 
people. 

LEBANON—Supt. Bodenhorn: There has been 
so much sickness among our scholars that the 
progress of our educational work all over the 
county has been seriously interfered with. 
Three Local Institutes were held during the 
month. They were very successful, and much 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
The elegant new school-house erected by the 
Cornwall Board at Bismarck is about completed, 
and will shortly be occupied by the schools. 

McKean—Supt. Eckles: Our County Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Eldred during the 
month. It was the most successful of all our 
meetings. Only two of the teachers whose 
names appeared on the programme failed to 
respond. About sixty teachers were in attend- 
ance, and so many citizens turned out at every 
session that standing room was at a premium. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee it was 
decided to give the graduates from the common 
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school course “ genuine sheep-skin"’ diplomas, 
instead of the paper article that has been given 
heretofore. 

MONTGOMFRY—Supt. Hoffecker : Two Local 
Institutes, lasting two days each, were held in 
February. ‘The one at North Wales was very 
largely attended. The assemblage on Satur- 
day exceeded six hundred. About seventy 
teachers were present. The exercises and dis- 
cussions were excellent, and made a strong im- 
pression. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies : All the schools but five 
have been visited once during the year, and 
most of them twice, One of the greatest disad- 
vantages to good work in the schools of this 
county is the divided term—a three months’ 
term through the heat of summer and a three 
months’ term through the extreme cold of win- 
ter, with a general change of teachers for each. 
Directors and friends of education are begin- 
ning to see the folly of such a plan, and a sen- 
timent is being fostered in favor of fall and 
terms, with retention of teachers. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: The County In- 
stitute was a grand success in every respect, 
The attendance was the largest in our history, 
and the interest and enthusiasm manifested by 
teachers, directors and citizens has never been 
surpassed. The instruction was very practical, 
and gave general satisfaction. Excellent class 
drills were given to exemplify the best methods 
of teaching arithmetic and reading. Our teachers 
pronounced it the best and most succcessful In- 
stitute they even had the pleasure of attending. 
The Barry directors have purchased anatom- 
ical charts for all the schools of their township. 
The Cressona schools were supplied with two sets 
of anatomical charts. Eldred supplied one 
school with slate surface. The directors of Up- 
per Mahontongo supplied each of their school- 
houses with 120 square feet of slate surface, re- 
modeled one building, wainscoted it and fur- 
nished it with patent desks. The directors of 
Lower Mahantongo supplied the schools of 
their district with anatomical charts and nu- 
meral frames. North Manheim directors pur- 
chased two sets of Mitchell's large outline maps. 
One of the McKeansburg schools was furnished 
with slate surface. Norwegian supplied its 
schools with Yaggy’s manikins and Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionaries. East Norwegian di- 
rectors purchased Yaggy’s manikin for the 
schools of the district. Port Carbon directors 
completed arrangements to heat with steam 
their three-story six room building. Schuylkill 
Haven supplied its schools with five sets of ana- 
tomical charts. The directors of Union pur- 
chased numeral frames for all their schools, 
North Union deserves credit for the erection of 
a fine frame school-building. It is 26x34 feet, 
with clothes-room, entry, etc., 
The directors and teach- 
ers of this district deserve especial praise for 
improving their school grounds and planting 
shade trees. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: The majority of 
schools are doing commendable work. In sev- 
eral districts the attendance has been cut down 
by the prevalence of measles and chicken-pox. 
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Local Institutes were held at Adamsburg and 
Middleburgh. In spite of the bad weather, a 
goodly number of teachers were in attendance. 

Wayne—Supt. Kennedy: Fair work is being 
done in most of the fifty-one schools visited this 
morth. In a majority of them the methods 
employed are excellent. Lack of blackboard 
surface is a serious drawback in some of the 
schools ; this deficiency, however, is being grad- 
ually corrected. As a rule, teachers are in 
earnest, and striving to improve. A fine school- 
house has recently been built at Gravity. The 
school-house at Hollistersville has lately been 
refurnished with patent furniture. Texas town- 
ship has fixed the school term at eight months. 

Corry —Supt. Colegrove: Our schools have 
never run more smoothly than during the last 
month. The High School Literary Society is 
conducting a dollar lecture course this winter, 
for the benefit of its library fund. The course 
promises to be successful, and it is hoped the 
effort will go far toward overcoming the apathy 
of our people in matters of this character. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Monroe: A successful Lo- 
cal Institute was held here March 2d and 3d. 
A number of specialists in various lines of in- 
struction were present, and did excellent work. 
Over one hundred and twenty-five teachers 
were in attendance. A well-attended meeting 
of patrons, directors and teachers was held in 
the Presbyterian church, Friday evening, at 
which interesting and instructive addresses 
were delivered, with some select readings. 
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NORRISTOWN —Supt. Gotwals: A public en- 
tertainment was recently given by the pupils « f 
the primary department, assisted by the senior 
classes of the High School. The large hall 
was well filled by an appreciative audience on 
the two evenings which were devoted to the en- 
tertainment. Appropriate exercises were held 
in the High School, relating to Washington's 
birthday on the day preceding the anniversary. 
Longfellow's birthday was also remembered. 

SHAMOKIN — Supt. Harpel: ‘“ Longfellow's 
Day” was very pleasantly observed in the High 
School by our senior class. The programme 
was varied and interesting, and the exercises 
were well received by the large number of vis- 
itors who favored them with their presence. 

SouTH Easton—Supt. Shull: At the Febru- 
ary meeting our Board appropriated $50 for 
supplementary reading material. This collec- 
tion is intended chiefly for the use of teachers 
and High School pupils, and will partially meet 
a long-felt want. 

HAZEL Twp. (Luzerne County)—Supt. Fal- 
lon: The Institute of the 8th district of the 
county, comprising Hazleton and Hazel town- 
ship, was held in February. The programme 
consisted of talks on Mental Science, Discipline, 
Geography, Text-books, Recitation and Study, 
Class Drill in U.S. History, and Supplementary 
Reading. The teachers entered into the spirit 
of the work with a will, and made the Institute 
a grand success. The patrons turned out in full 
force and took great interest in all the exercises. 
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There is inspiration in the contemplation ofa 


T is not often that we lay down a book with a 

more satisfied feeling than that experienced 
after reading the two handsome octavo volumes 
just published in this country by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York (Price $4.00), con- 
taining the “‘Zzye and Letters of Charles Dar- 
win,’ edited by his son, Mr. Francis Darwin. 
It is the story of the life and work of one of the 
most remarkable men, and most important 
figures, of this century. And it is admirably 
presented to us by the man who above ail oth- 
ers was best qualified for the task. For Mr. 
Francis Darwin, being himself a scientist of 
high reputation, an experienced writer, and 
having for years been closely associated with 
his father as an assistant in some of his most 
important work, can tell us more of the inner 
and outer life of the latter than any one else 
could have done. Besides this, he gives ina 
separate chapter an autobiographical sketch 
written by the great naturalist himself, and 
forming perhaps the most important portion of 
the whole book. 

What makes this biography so unusually sat- 
isfactory, however, is not only the good taste 
and judgment, and the special fitness and abil- 
ity of the biographer; but rather, first, the char- 
acter of the late Mr. Darwin itself, with which 
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character like Darwin's. It is full of instruc- 
tion, too, especially for the young; one worthy 
of study by our boys. Seldom does any great 
man’s life impress one more forcibly with the 
mighty power there is in the combination of 
pure motives, lofty purpose, and steadfast indus- 
try. Throughout the seventy-three years of his 
life, Charles Darwin seems to have had but one 
motive, love for the truth, and one purpose, the 
discovery of the truth. To attain this end he 
labored with an unceasing diligence, a mar- 
vellous patience, and a perseverance that halted 
at no difficulty or obstacle. So all-absorbing 
were these characteristics that in many other re- 
spects he seemed simple as a child; an abso- 
lute stranger to ambition, vanity, envy, self- 
seeking of any kind, he seemed to live only for 
his work, and to work only for the truth. Truth- 
ful and honest, pure-minded and of simple, even 
abstemious habits he was generous, forgiving, 
modest, and humble to a fault, true to his friends, 
and incapable of harboring ill-will against any 
one. All that he ever did—and few men have 
done more in amount or importance for the 
world—was done through this singleness of 
purpose, pursued with indomitable perseverance 
and hard work. To these qualities, and not to 


it makes us acquainted; and then the history of | any special brilliancy of talent or extraordinarily 


his life’s work and its relation to the world, 
which is so fully presented to us, 


favorable circumstances, was owing his grand 
success as a man and asa scientist. They are 
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shown forth with remarkable clearness in these 
volumes, and especially in his letters. 

It is, moreover, an unusual satisfaction to find 
that the labors of such a man were not only 
crowned with success, but that he himself was 
permitted to live long enough to see them fully 
appreciated, and their results accepted, by well- 
nigh all the worid, and even by those who at 
first most violently opposed them and him. 
When he first published his famous work on 
“The Origin of Species,” scarcely more than 
half a dozen accepted his theory. All others, 
scientists as much as theologians, opposed it 
vehemently, denounced and assailed the book 
and its author, often unfairly and in extrava- 
gant words. Only afew staunch, manly friends 
like Charles Lyell, Joseph Hooker, Dr. Carpen- 
ter, Huxley, and the lamented Asa Gray in our 
country, recognized its truth, and stood by and 
defended its author. Before twenty-five years 
had passed, before his death in 1882, they and 
he had the pleasure of knowing that his theory 
had been adopted by nearly every scientist of 
note in theworld, and was recognized as, in its 
essentials, as firmly established as the law of 
gravitation, or any other scientific principle. 
He who had been hated and derided at first, 

et had never doubted or flinched, was buried 
ike a triumphant hero, with honors showered 
upon him by clergy, scientists, philosophers and 
people, by Christian, Jew and Pagan alike, such 
as seldom are given to any one. 

Mr. Darwin's correspondence with friends 
like Prof. Gray, or foes like Prof. Agassiz, his 
whole conduct and experience during the years 
just before and after the publication of ‘‘ The 
“Origin of Species,” up to his death, are intensely 
interesting, and full of suggestion and instruc- 
tion for the student of human thought. His let- 
ters are delightfully frank, and reflect his sim- 
Ee honest, noble nature fully. His loyalty to 

is friends and high regard for their opinions ; 
his humility and almost undue depreciation of 
the value of his own work and opinions; his 
open, forgiving spirit, and gratitude for any 
favors or kind words from others, a:e sometimes 
almost touching. Especially gratifying to us 
Americans is it to note how warm and noble was 
the friendship between him and Dr. Asa Gray, 
whom he admired unboundedly and considered 
one of the main agents in bringing “‘ Darwin- 
ism” to be recognized and accepted in this 
country. His letters would scarcely reveal the 
fact, told by his son, that during the last forty 
years he was a constant invalid, seldom free 
from pain, and yet contented, happy, and do- 
ing more hard work than is done by most men 
who enjoy perfect health. The Zz/e and Let- 
ters is one of the world's great biographies, of 
one of the world’s great and most interesting 
men. 

‘‘ HEARTSEASE AND RUE.” 


This is the title of Mr. Lowell’s latest work, 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston (16mo., pp. 218, Price $1.25). 

A new volume of poetry from the greatest 


living American poet, finest critic, and 1nost | 
-graceful and scholarly essayist, is an event of | 











more than ordinary interest. It is eminently 
fitting, then, that the publishers should have 
put all their taste and art to the task of worthil) 
clothing such a notable contribution to our liter 
ature. A more chastely beautiful book we have 
seldom seen; it is a very gem of the printers’ 
and binders’ art, and one of the finest products 
of the famous Riverside Press. 

As for the contents, it is enough to say that 
they are from the same manly mind, pure 
heart, and gifted pen that once gave us The 
Cathedral, The Commemoration Ode, Sir Laun- 
fal, and the Biglow Papers, Such lofty senti- 
ment, such fine humor, and such perfect finish 
of form, only James Russell Lowell can com- 
mand. Plainly, advancing years have no ill 
effect on his muse. If he did not himself tell 
us of 

“These gray forebodings on my brow,” 


no one would suspect that this volume was not 
the fruit of his freshest, strongest years; unless 
perhaps there is noticeable a certain mellow- 
ness, such as is found only in fruit that is ri- 
pened by time. There is not a querulous tone 
in the whole repertoire, no regretful look- 
ing backward, no hint of the pessimism of old 
age. But there is the same deep, strong, brave 
faith in God and man, love for the Right and 
the True, and confidently hopeful looking for- 
ward into the future, that have evercharacterized 
his poetry, and made it the most uplifting and 
inspiring, the most thoroughly wholesome, in our 
American world of letters. 
“So should poems be 
That speak a conscious word to you and me.” 


Long may our poet live to uphold the dignity 
of American letters, to inspire American thought, 
and to purify and ennoble American life ! 
ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE 

AND LANGUAGE. Volume lV. To be complete in 

30 or more volumes, Cloth or half morocco. Price, 

when complete, $15; to early subscribers, $8.50. 

In noticing the first three volumes of this work we 
spoke of its merits and its truly wonderful cheapness. 
It is a cyclopedia and dictionary combined, and our 
examination of it convinces us that for every-day, 
popular use it answers every purpose of the high- 
priced cyclopedias. It is sufficiently full in its treat- 
ment of subjects, and thoroughly up to the times, ac- 
curate and reliable. The size of the volumes is 
a great convenience, being easily handled and 
not liable to fall, break, or other injuries. Every 
school.room ought to have a cyclopedia and a dic- 
tionary, and there are few schools indeed that 
cannot afford to buy this combination of the two. 
Indeed, at such a price the work ought to be in 
every home of average intelligence in the land. 
GENTLE BREADWINNERS: Zhe Story of One of 

Them. By Catharine Owen. Boston: Houghton, 

Miffiin & Co. s16mo., pp. 168. Price, $1.00. 

The title of this little book is the only thing in 
which it resembles “ The Breadwinners,’’ anony- 
mously published a few years age, and which made 
such an undue stir among novel readers. It is a 
verv much better book than was the latter, we are 
glad to say. Indeed, it is a book we should very 
much like to have every girl in the country read, and 
a good many, we hope, will read it, for it is very in- 
teresting, and has a peculiarly engaging charm about 
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it. The noble efforts of Dorothy, her bright ways 
and sayings, her interesting experiments, and finally 
her deserved success in “ making a living,” appeal 
to every reader’s sympathy from the very start. The 
book in reality is meant to show the necessity of 
every girl’s learning to do at least some one thing 
thoroughly well; and then also to point out several 
of the things which every girl can learn so to do, and 
for which there is a constant demand in the world. 
Incidentally there are given several scores of ap- 
parently excellent recipes for baking and confec- 
tionery, such as are not to be found in ordinary cook- 
books. Again, we say, the volume is one our girls 
ought to be encouraged to read. It will do them good. 


INDEX VOLUME TO THE WorRKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Giving Titles, Characters, Glos- 
sary, First Lines, and Quotations. New York: 
Fuhn B. Alden, 3937 Pearl St. s12mo., pp. 319. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Uniform with the “ Ideal Shakespeare,”’ this hand- 
some volume is equally weil adapted as an index to 
any other edition, and will be found of great use to 
all readers and students of the great poet. It gives 
much more than is usually given in an index. It is, 
in fact, a combination and arrangement under one 
alphabetical order of Aldis Wright's Glossary, and 
Chas. A. Durfee’s Dictionary of Titles, First Lines, 
Characters, Subjects, and Quotations, taken from his 
Poetical Concordance. It is a full concordance to 
the works of Shakespeare; and without a concord- 
ance no Shakespeare is complete. 

A TRAMP THROUGH SWITZERLAND. By Benj. F. 
Leggett. New York: Fno. B. Alden. s2mo., 
pp. 90. Price, go cents. 

Brightly written books of travel are always inter- 
esting and profitable reading, especially for young 
folks. It is true Switzerland is a much-described 
country; but then Mr. Leggett did not go with any 
of the usual “ personally conducted’? excursions. 
He made his tramp on foot, and therefore saw much 
that ordinary tourists never see. This gives a certain 
freshness and vividness to his book, that is enhanced 
by his following so good a model in his literary 
method and style as was Bayard Taylor. Besides 
Switzerland he also visited Vesuvius, Pompeii, walked 
through the Odenwald and the Black Forest, and 
describes them very graphically. The same pub- 
lisher has also brought out a volume of Mr. Leggett’s 
poetry, under the title “A Sheaf of Song,’ and uni- 
form with the “* Tramp Through Switzerland.” (60 
cents.) Much of the poetry is of no more interest 
or merit than “ occasional verse”’ usually is. But 
in quite a number of the poems there is more than 
ordinary taste and skill displayed, such as “ Old and 
New,” the sonnet to Longfellow, and some of the 
descriptive pieces. Both volumes are among the neat 
est and most tasteful from Mr. Alden’s prolific press. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CHAUCER EXAMINATIONS. £d- 
tiled, with some Remarks on the Class room Study 
of Shakespeare, by Wm. T. Thom, M. A. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. s16mo., pp. 346. Price, $1.10. 

For teachers of literature and literary societies this 
will be a suggestive and helpful book. It contains 
the results of examinations on Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Lear, Othello, Merchant of Venice, Chaucer, and on 
“ Womanhood in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Tenny- 
son,” all by pupils of Hollins Institute, Va., besides a 
paper by Prof. Thom on “Class-room Study of Shake- 
speare,’’ which tells how he teaches his literature 
classes, and will be full of valuable instruction and 
hints to teachers; for Prof. Thom is one of the most 





successful teachers of literature in the country, as is 
amply proved by the results shown in the papers of 
of his pupils, several of which were awarded prizes 
by the “New Shakespeare Society” of England. 
The book is admirable in every respect, as interesting 
as it is useful. 


First CourSsE IN THE STUDY OF GERMAN. Accord- 
ing to the Natural Method. With Special Regard 
to the Instruction of Children. By Otto Heller. 
Philadelphia: J. Kohler, gr1 Arch St. 12mo., 
pp. 72. Price, go cents. 

There are not yet too many good elementary Ger- 
man text books; therefore this one ought to be wel- 
comed, for it is a good one. It is all German, no 
English in it. It is very well arranged, beginning 
with the simplest things, and going gradually on to 
the more difficult. We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of teachers 


PILGRIMS AND PURITANS. Zhe Story of the Plant- 
ing of Plymouth and Boston. By N. Moore. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. sz2mo., illustrated. Pp. 
197. Price, 60 cents. 

The sub-title sufficiently describes the contents of 
this beautifully printed and attractively written and 
bound volume. It does not, however, tell what 
gives special interest and value to the book, that it 
substantially reproduces the journals of those quaint 
old chroniclers, Bradford and Winslow, only adapted 
to the comprehension of younger readers. The 
book, therefore, has all the interest and value that 
attach to original sources of history, and with the 
maps and illustrations. and the excellent notes, really 
forms a volume of more than ordinary worth, and one 
that ought to find a welcome in our school libraries. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION. By James 
McCosh, D. D., etc. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 8vo., pp. 109. Price, $1.25. 

This latest volume of Bedell Lectures is not only 

a very able one, but also a very significant one. It 

shows the inevitable tendency of the times. Evolu- 

tion is steadily demanding more and more attention. 

No thinker dare any longer ignore it. It is the dom- 

inant form of thought. Theology is no longer oppos- 

ing it, at least the best and most advanced theology of 
the times is not, but is earnestly endeavoring to show 
that Evolution and Christianity are not only reconcil- 
able, but mutually helpful. In this Dr. McCosh has 
not gone as faras he might. Yet the fact that he has 
gone so far as is done in this volume, is very gratify- 
ing when we remember that he represents one of the 
strictest schools of so-called orthodox theology, and 
not many years ago was one of tlie sternest opponents 
not indeed of evoluticn in general, but yet of some of 
the essential principles of that philosophy. In this 
volume the attempt is very evidently made to recon- 
cile his earlier positions on the subject with his pres- 
ent much more advanced views, and to show that he 
is not contradicting himself. And, indeed, he is not; 
but he certainly has very materially changed his 
mental attitude towards evolution. He grants it to 
be essentially true, not only in general, but in nearly 
all its details and inferences. In a word, Dr. Mc- 

Cosh has fully wheeled into line as a thorough going 

Christian evolutionist. We do not by any means 

agree with all he says, but we do heartily commend 

these lectures to all earnest, thoughtful persons, as a 

clear, fair, and of course beautifully expressed, ex- 

planation of the fundamental principles of evolution, 
and an honest attempt to show their relation to 

Christianity. 
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It would be a good test of the breadth and richness 
of the faith of any sect to manifest how much of the 
whole amplitude of the organ, from its rumbling ground- 
tier of pipes to the softest lute-vibrations it would call 
tuto play. No sect can command the whole chromatic 
gamut which the Gospel sweeps. Here is the contin- 
ual call for charity and humility and joy in the compre 
hensiveness of Christianity. It needs the full choir of 
churches for its expression. It cannot spare any stop 
in the organ-growth of history. Each new sect that 
endures is a new range of pipes taking up a slighted 
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sentiment, or working up some more delicate tone or 
elaborate variation into the symphony of grace. We 
shall drop our intellectual differences about trinity and 
unity, free-will and constraining grace, when we reach 
Heaven. But we shall still be ranged, there as here, by 
the sentiments we most naturally give utterance to. 
We shall see then, doubtless, what need there is of the 
utmost power of every party to celebrate the circle of 
the Divine glory, how deep is the justice, how high the 
love, how wide the providence, that are twined into the 
pure harmony of the heavenly hallelujah.—-Starr Xing. 
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